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EDITORIAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Los Angeles, Cal., says: ‘‘I 
greatly approve of the position of UNITY, in its demand for 
the individualism of the several local organizations, as well as 
that of individual men and women. On that line is co-opera- 
tion most certain.” 


In response to frequent inquiries, made at this office, for 
further copies of our ‘‘ Special Bird Number’’ of Uniry, the 
issue of April 17, 1886, we would say that the entire issue has 
beeen exhausted for some time, although an extra issue of 
5,000 was printed. A correspondent in Providence begs for 
a reprint, and starts the suggestion with a subscription for 200 
copies for her own use. ‘The ‘‘ slaughter of the innocents’’ 
still continues. If a sufficient number join in the call to war- 
rant the expenditure, we shall be glad to reprint the entire 
number in the interest of our Fellowship of Mercy. 


‘“ How We Got the Temperance Society in the Church ; 
A Story of What Might Be.’’ The substance of the editorial 
which recently appeared in Unity under the above title, has 
been reprinted as ‘* Unity Short Tract No. 16’’, and can be 
obtained at this office at the rate of 60 cents per hundred. It 
is something to set, folks to thinking upon a topic of con- 
tinual importance. We hope it will be widely circulated,— 
not only among the Unitarian fraternity, but also among the 
sister churches of other denominations. There is no heresy 
to-day in the temperance agitation. Even the most suspi- 
cious can stand so much of ethics in their religion. 


WHILE looking over an old file of Unity, we accidentally 
stumbled upon the following letter, written by Mr Herford, 
and published in 1881. It is so apt to the needs of this occa- 
sion, and voices so well the thought that was groping in our 
mind towards an editorial utterance, that we venture to reprint 
it, in lieu of any word of our own. Perhaps Mr. Herford’s 
estimate of the value of the Western Conference has some- 
what changed since the writing; but we believe that these 
meetings are capable of as much inspiration and spiritual 
potency now as ever; and we know that the isolated workers 
in our western parishes are as lonesome and as much in need 
of fellowship as ever; and so we appeal to these churches in 
the words of Mr Herford, changing only the date, from St. 
Louis, May 3-5, to Chicago, May 17-20: 

SEND YOUR MINISTER! 


I want, through Unity, to be allowed to say a word to our 
parishes throughout the west. It is: “Send your minister to the 
Conference!” Every year since I have been in Chicago, I have 
myself felt the helpful encouragement of these yearly meetings, and 
wished that more were present to feel it. But each year I have been 
saddened by missing the faces of many of my brethren who are work- 
ing in the furthest and most isolated posts of service, and yet it is 
these who, most of all, need the cheer and inspiration of such a gath- 
ering. Moreover, in the course of my year as treasurer, I have had 
forced upon me how little practical interest many, both of our min- 
isters and people, have in the good work which the conference is 
doing, and I am convinced that this is simply because they know so 
little of it. 

In our band of churches we have no general church government 
to unite us. Our ministers are, forthe most part, working in extreme 
isolation. Some of them hardly see the face of a brother in six 
months. No wonder that they sometimes become disheartened, and 
that the “ blues” get into their sermons. Of all churches, ours most 
need to foster the spirit of sympathy and brotherly co-operation. 
So, friends, all over the west, send your minister to the approaching 
conference at Chicago, May 17-20. It will freshen him up, and 
make him preach all the better for six months to come, 


If there is only one friend in a congregation who happens to see 
this appeal, let him (or her) straightway speak to other of the friends, 
and have the matter arranged. It will be easy enough. What 
would be a considerable tax for a minister to pay in traveling 
expenses, will be very little divided among six or eight. Besides, the 
minister goes as the officer of the congregation, and to adapt an 


ancient scripture to modern institutions: the laborer is worthy of 
his car-hire! 


So, send your minister! Go yourselves, if possible; but, at any 
rate, SEND YOUR MINISTER! 


Cuicaco, April 20, 1881. BrRooKE HERFORD. 


Let what is said in another note about the * Old South 
Historical work” in Boston,—after making its own im- 
pression as a good suggestion,—serve as a whereas to the 
word that our friend, Mr. Mead, will himself be in Chicago 
soon to give another course of lectures. His subjects this 
time are: 

(1) Dante—His Religious Significance. 

2) Dante—His Place in History and Politics. 
ts Lessing’s *“* Nathan the Wise.” 
Immanuel Kant. 

(5) Carlyle and Emerson. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays, beginning Friday, April 29. 
The time, 3 p.m. The place, Apollo Hall. The Unity Clubs 
and Study Classes and Browning Circles and Fortnightlies 
and Athene-s of the city will find the lectures something to 
enjoy. 

THE Register for April 14 contains an additional edi- 
torial on the Western Conference, and its relation to the 
missionary work of the west, in which it generously corrects 
the mistake committed in a previous article. It now rests its 
chief argument for the dismantling of the W. U. C. of its 
missionary purposes and activities on the ground that from 
1868 to 1874 the Western Conference abandoned all mission- 
ary work, and that during that time the A. U. A. invested a 
large amount of capital, and did direct a good deal of its 
attention to the western field,—a fact which we gladly recog- 
nize. But, upon the experience of those years, we rest our 
assertion that that cannot be efficient missionary method that 
reduces the self-reliance, self-denial and enthusiasm of the 
local churches. During that time the tendency of all our 
western churches was to become pensioners. They were the 
least fertile years of Unitarianism in the west, so far as home- 
energy and self-sacrificing zeal was concerned. When that 
plan was abandoned, and the Western Conference assumed its 
legitimate responsibility, then state conferences sprang into 
being; and since that time about one-third of the existing 
societies in the west were organized. Headquarters in Chi- 
cago became a vital force, Sunday-school society, woman’s 
conference, publishing committee and post-office mission work 
became possible. We know that the Register does not con- 
template the reduction of these activities; but without an 
earnest, confident and aggressive financial policy on the 
part of the W. U. C.—the brooding mother of all these—it 
will be impossible to find the money to carry on these various 
activities, unless they are to be subsidized directly by the A. 
U. A., in which case it becomes a co-partner in whatever of 
heresy or theological dynamite may be dealt in by these activi- 
ties, and its complications become more embarrassing than 
now. In any discussion that may arise in this matter, let us 
keep to the text. The trouble ts a s¢heological one, and not 
an administrative one. ‘The various state conferences of the 
west and the W. U. C. did enjoy practical, rational and 
mutually helpful co-operative relationships with the A. U. A. 
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until the foolish alarm and the odium theologicum had been 
aroused by the passage of the Cincinnati_resolution and the 
agitations that led to it. No shying of the question, by 
bringing up merely administrative questions, will settle this 
matter. If, in order to allay fears, the churches of the west 
were to give over their direct interest in and control of the 
missionary work of the west, they will soon Jose their interest, 
or be compelled for the sake of peace to silence pen and 
tongue. To usthe matter is plain. Mutual co-operation and 
mutual helpfulness are possible whenever there is mutual con- 
fidence. Perhaps time alone will demonstrate that nothing 
revolutionary or demoralizing happened at Cincinnati; that the 
Western Conference is still holding itself steadily to the lines 
cf historic development, and that it is true to its law of spirit- 
ual evolution; that it still is to continue to be a vital, loving 
and loyal part of the Unitarian movement of America. 
Meanwhile our duty is plain. To do more and not less than 
ever before; to work harder, to be more patient, loving and 
self-sacrificing ; to have a better, warmer, more generous and 
more spiritual fellowship than ever before. Hence, we greet 
with cordiality the brotherhood, the good wishes, and sincere 
and kindly intentions of our eastern contemporary. Let the 
faithful workers of the east gather in increasing numbers at 
our coming meeting. Let us be more determined to be 
loyal to the diviner prophecies in the soul, and to be more 
obedient to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


AFrTeR the women of Boston by noble efforts had suc- 
ceeded in saving the Old South Meeting House from 
destruction, they turned it into a sort of school to teach 
national history and the national spirit to Boston children. 
The floors and galleries are full of relics and reminders of 
colonial time. On Washington’s Birthday the public 
schools pour their flocks into it fora patriotic festival. Inthe 
summer vacation weeks large audiences of the voung folks 
gather to lectures from some of the best of their elder 
fellow-citizens,—one year they were on the Boston story, 
one year on the Massachusetts story, one year on the 
War for Independence, one year on the War for 
the Union. Since 1879 John Fiske has delivered almost all 
his lectures first in the Old South Meeting House. As its 
annex this embryo college has started a winter evening 
school of history for children at the “ Morth End ”—the 
court end of the Boston of one hundred years ago. Italso 
publishes a series of valuable historical leaflets, and offers 
four annual prizes for historical essays on named subjects 
to new graduates from the Boston High and Latin Schools. 
Altogether a unique and worthy undertaking,—or not quite 
unique, as the idea has begun to catch a little in other 
cities. If Indianapolis can have her annual course of ‘His- 
torical Lectures for Young People” given by men and 
women of that city, with hundreds of her boys and girls 
listening, why not Chicago? We have history enough 
right here to go round for a summer vacation or two, and 
when the stock runs out we can borrow the romance of the 
whole Mississippi Valley—its discovery and exploration 
and settlement. In Boston one rich and patriotic lady has 
mothered the work, so far as money has been needed for 
it; and one man, Mr. Edwin D. Mead, has had practical 
charge of its development. Where is our Mrs. Hemmen- 
way, and where is our Mr. Mead? 


‘‘Ir we cannot lay the foundation, it is something to clear 
away the rubbish; if we cannot set up truth, it is something 
to pull down error.’’—-Macau/ay. 


SPEECH may be compared to the art of painting, the color 
being the emphasis, tones and gestures by which the feeling 
of the speaker is shown. Writing is sculpture, where there is 
nothing but form to show feeling, and yet the sculptor shows 
it not less powerfully than the painter, and the writer succeeds 
not less than the speaker in communicating it, Ww. W. 
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A Unitarian and an Ethical Society. 


«“ He that is not against us is for us.” — Fesus. 


When the proposition was first made public that Doctor 
Adler was coming to St. Louis to assist in the organization of 
a Society for Ethical Culture, there were those who said: 
‘What do they want of ethical societies here? Our Unita- 
rian churches are ethical societies.’’ ‘The idea seemed to be 
that we stood on their ground and for their objects, and that 
any one who was in sympathy with Doctor Adler and his 
co-workers might feel at home with us. Hearing such state- 
ments, it is natural that the inquiry should arise as to what 
are the distinctions between us. 

First, let us give suitable emphasis to the resemblances ;*for 
we can do justice to this movement only by understanding the 
similarity in origin and the identity of object discernible in 
both organizations. In their origin both were revolts against 
ecclesiastical tradition and authority, —both were tired of the 
dogmatism of the churches. And in their object both were 
moved by the philanthropic spirit, —the services to be rendered 
men in this world; ta make them better, and consequently 
happier here, were substituted for the practice of priestly 
magic fixing their fortunes hereafter. The conduct of life, 
in short, was made of more importance than form of faith. 
They believed in the deed rather than in the creed, in char- 
acter rather than in confessions. 

It is necessary to remember that the Unitarian movement 
began a hundred years ago, in order that we may appreciate 
the radicalism of its declarations, and the bitterness of the 
reproaches it had to endure; in order, also, that we may real- 
ize some of its hindrances. The ethical culture movement is 
an institution of to-day; starting in an age that has been freed 
from a multitude of strong delusions which clouded men’s 
judgment and sharpened their prejudices. To-day the field of 
thought is well cleared and greatly enlarged by a thorough- 
ness of religious criticism and an extent of scientific explora- 
tion then undreamed of. The new movement has the 
advantage in all this. It stands forth in the freshness and 
freedom of youth. Its loins are well girded. It trails no 
cumbering traditions behind it. It has no inherited senti- 
mentalisms to treat with and pacify. It has no convention- 
alisms of old respectability to keep up. It can give all to 
truth and duty. 

Surely there is good ground for high hopes for such a move- 
ment. It was wanted, and it came. It sprang up in obedi- 
ence to a growing demand in the changed conditions of relig- 
ious thought. And those who flatter themselves that it is 
wanting in vitality, or that it will prove an insignificant or 
short-lived movement, are, we believe, mistaken. 

Nevertheless, we remain a church. Nor have I any expec- 
tation that in the coming time the church will be wanted 
less than now. I think it will be wanted more. Not any and 
every church, but the szgh¢ church; the church of reason, 
fraternity and hope; the church of truth, of righteousness and 
of love. If we are able to grow into or become that church, 
then we shall be wanted. Not less and less, but more and 
more. If we have not this power of development, this sense 
of consecration. to the great needs of the world, then we shall 
decline and be displaced; and some other church will rise to 
shame our unfaithfulness. 

Now, let us look at some of the differences between a church 
like our own and a Society for Ethical Culture. We have 
seen wherein their objects are the same, viz., to develop 
human character, to enable men to live upon a higher plane of 
helpfulness and duty. But the method ts different. 

They say ethics is first, conduct is supreme ; so say we. 
They say theology is to be ignored, is out of court—virtually 
has no rights which any man is called on to respect. Not so, 


say we. We believe in rational theology. And while we will 


not allow it to be the standard by which men are judged ; 
while we will not permit the acceptance or non-acceptance ot 
its phrases to be the condition upon which we form our religious 
fellowship, yet, we refuse to lock our lips on that subject, and 
thus discourage freedom of thinking or conference on its lofty 
themes. The moral sense is first and last, is constant and 
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fundamental, throughout the entire experience of man in his 
struggle after perfection. But that power which assembles, in 
its majestic unity, all the conditions of our little life ; that 
Universal Being on whose lap we lie to work out this problem 
of our character and our life; the Supreme Ideal rising high 
over all human realizations, upon which our highest thought; 
center, and toward which our deepest aspirations turns 
moreover, that question of immortal life which in all ages has 
made us ask of the infinite, if this atom which we call man, 

possessed of certain spiritual qualities, is dead when it changes 
its form, perishes just where it passes out of sight,—these 
thoughts of God and of Immortality we are not ready to rule 
out of our assemblies. Nor are we by any means certain that 
ethics is entirely ‘‘independent’’ of them. It can not be if 
these ideas have any influence upon sentiment or life. 


The very fact that ‘we entertain these conceptions, that we 
find them interesting and even commanding, making it im- 
possible to ignore them, doubtless leads to and creates the 
most conspicuous difference in our administrative methods. 
In an Ethical Society, not only would a theological theme 
seem to be out of place; but ‘hat /anguage which 1s the prod- 
uct of atheistic spirit would be unsuitable to its purposes. 
[f their work is to be carried on and their instruction is to be 
given ‘‘ independent of theology’’, as some of their declarations 
imply, they would seem to be limited to the use of secular 
language and literature. Think, however, what this exclusion, 
if admitted, must signify! What men have said and sung 
out of their deepest experience and holiest emotions, if 
couched in theological phrases, if uttered under the impulse 
of worship, if clothed in the utterances of prayer, could hardly 
take a place in their services. Not only the great body of 
psalms and hymns of all the ages, but the Bibles of all relig- 
ions; and what a large part of all the literature of devout 
genius—and scarcely a great work of art or of letters exists 
which was not conceived and executed in the theistic spirit— 
all must be in some sense inappropriate for habitual use, if 
not for reading at all, in a society that is organized on a pro- 
fessed purpose of excluding theology from its discussions and 
from its thought. 


For ourselves we should not like to limit ourselves on any 
side of human learning or human culture. Some have tried 
to confine the church to certain narrow bounds of sacred lit- 
erature. Only prescribed portions of the canonical scriptures 
and the authorized liturgy were fit to be read there; the only 
language to sing was that of the Jewish Psalms. Now the 
psalm book broadened into ‘‘ Watts’ and Se/ect,’’ then into a 
choice from all the ancients and moderns who had embodied 
beauty and praise in lyric verse. Beyond the canonical Bible 
men reached out into the apocryphal writings,—then into 
other sacred works of the past; until now from many a lib- 
eral pulpit, Unitarian or otherwise, you may hear a scripture 
lesson from a modern as well as from an ancient saint. 


But the use of the language of worship, if employed in an 
earnest spirit, is a part of the service of worship. Now, wor- 
ship is not recognized as a factor in the methods of an Ethi- 
cal Society. With us it is otherwise—we have not given up 
worship, nor dreamed of making it a necessity for any to do 
so. We approve of worship, which in our services means a 
tribute rendered to.the highest wor#h we know. And while I 
think there ought to be greater flexibility in our devotional 
forms, permitting even that Quaker liberty of silence rather 
than repeating any language of prayer into which the heart does 
not enter—this in the interest of absolute sincerity—yet to be 
ofa religious institution which prohibits worship or prayer 
altogether, this seems to me a limitation of liberty which we 
do not need. License in the direction of devout utterance 
does not seem to be our special danger. 


Again, and closely related to the office of worship, we have 
certain services which we have dared to call by the old name 
of sacraments, which means simply the symbols of sacred 
emotions, the emphasis with which we celebrate sacred events. 
Some of us are accustomed to these, and like them. We find 
them natural and helpful so far as they really and sincerely 
express and hallow the feeling of our hearts. When the child 
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is born into the household we are glad to rejoice together in 
the circle of the larger family we call the church, over the 
babe that is henceforth to be of our company. When 
youth and maid, or those older grown, are drawn into that 
relationship of union which means a life for each other, the 
founding of a home, then it seems right that, in the face of 
these marriage obligations, religion should be called in to 
deepen the impression and bless the purpose. And when 
death darkens not only the windows of our souls, but all 
the outlook of our hearts, again it does us good to lift a 
thought upward to the infinite light and calm, and to look 
forward, if we may, with a bright hope, if not with complete 
assurance, that the future keeps for us all and more than all 
that we have loved and lost. Now, these rites and sacra- 
ments, if not expressly prohibited by the terms of organiza- 
tion of an ethical society, are unprovided for,—apparently 
because their work is independent of theology. 

And yet I was glad to know that the brave men who repre- 
sent this new phase of religious development were coming to 
plant their organization here. I believed there was need of 
it, and room in St. Louis for men who were willing to make 
the sacrifices which they have shown themselves capable of 
making; willing to bear the odium which they have had to 
bear ; believed they saw in this new form of organization a 
means of helping men join together for needed work, of lead- 
ing them up to a higher plane of conviction and of life. I 
saw around us, as you see in this great city, many good men 
and women who, for one cause or another, feel themselves out 
of piace in any church. Some have reacted against the des- 
potism ahd unreason of an inherited theology until the very 
name of church, or preacher, or worship, or Bible, is a sort 
of red-rag to rouse in them all the antagonisms of their 
natures. And yet, as I said, these may be good men of con- 
scientious conduct, whom we respect for their honor. ‘They 
may be men, also, who crave a religious fellowship in the 
place of that which has been lost. Deep down in their 
natures they are not less religious than others, than ourselves. 
They are moved by the same affections, they are struck dumb 
by the same sorrows, they are confronted by the same prob- 
lems, and they wish their children instructed in all these high 
moral duties which will make them upright, generous and 
self-respecting members of the community. Shall we not 
rejoice, then, that the Ethical Society offers in its fellowship 
and aims a grateful opportunity and an admirable instrumen- 
tality for their use? And when I consider the careful and 
laborious preparation which the leaders of the Ethical move- 
ment have undergone to fit them for their work, the courage- 
ous and true spirit with which they have entered upon it, and 
the already apparent fruits of these organizations ig the citier 
where they are already established, I feel that we owe them ous 
heartiest respect, and that we cannot withhold from them our 
unfeigned sympathy as co-workers with us in our efforts to 
lead men to surer and higher standards of well-doing. 

I should do injustice to these men if I left the impression 
upon your minds that either the societies or the lecturers 
themselves were by any conditions of the movement neces- 
sarily either atheistic or agnostic. I believe the contrary 
could be more safely affirmed. And yet if worship, which 
seems the blossom of our church life, is made to seem rather 
a blemish in their administration, we must keep in mind the 
reactionary class, whose wants the ethical society is meant to 
serve. It must be left out of the polity of their organization. 
Nevertheless I believe that in the coming time,—though they 
will never depart, as they should not, from the ethical basis 
and constitution of their fellowship,—we Shall find them 
gradually developing a ritual and sacraments for their use. 
The spirit of religion, the spirit of reverence and trust and a 
sense of the infinite, is strong in all the leaders of this cause. 
No men are more sensitive to all the poetic and emotional in- 
fluences of life. Behind them, from Felix Adler down to the 
latest member of the fraternity of lecturers, lies an ancestry of 
religious feeling and religious faith, We may safely assume 
that it has been with pain, with struggle, with deep sense of 
loss, though with the resolves of unfaltering conviction, 
making the path of duty clear, that they have severed them- 
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selves from the churches and from the faiths of their child- 
hood, to do in our day their much-needed work. 

If only we, as Unitarians, as believers in a liberal church, 
might be found as ready to act upon our convictions, as 
ready to make sacrifices and bear reproaches, as ready to 
serve our fellow-men as these, a new day would dawn upon us. 
When we can send forth young men into new and untried 
fields, so admirably trained, so thoroughly filled with patient 
purpose and high resolves, there will be no lack of liberal 
churches and no lack of men and women seeking admission 
to their fellowship.  & ti 


Do We Want a Fellowship Resolution P 


Two years ago the Western Conference was asked by its 
secretary to put into some simple form of resolution its faith, 
to express ‘‘ the deep central things for which Unitarianism 
stands’’. The matter was much discussed for a year, and 
last spring at Cincinnati,—whatever else the Conference did or 
failed to do,—it refused to say, ‘‘ The Western Conference 
stands for’’ anything. UNITY, with one voice, has opposed 
all such expressions of faith by the Conference, not because 
its editors, or the Unitarian churches composing the Con- 
ference, have no faith, not because they are not willing to 
stand for that faith in all ways that seem to them right, but 
because they are unalterably opposed to defining the Uni- 
tarian movement or Unitarian name, in abstract or theologi- 
cal terms, in any way that may ever be authoritative. In 
this unalterable disposition we feel that we have the whole 
history of the Unitarian movement behind us. The best men, 
the great majority of all the best among us to-day, nearly all 
of the original leaders of the Unitarian movement in New 
England, have been united in the opinion that Unitarians 
should never write their creed, and make their definition 
authoritative. Nevertheless, it has been against written 
creeds, and creeds used as tests of fellowship, that is, as defin- 
ing what Unitarianism is, or what a Unitarian must or must 
not be, that their arguments have been directed ; and at the 
same time and all the time, the truth has been reiterated, we 
have a creed, in sense of real beliefs which we hold in com- 
mon, and which are very dear tous. Had it not been true 
that Unitarians have always had a real creed in this sense, 
nobody would ever have supposed that there was ever such a 
thing as a Unitarian denomination or sect. It is a fact, that 
in most cyclopedias and books of reference concerning the 
Christians of this country, Unitarians are set down as one body 
of Christians, or religious people. And by all their work and 
their history they have deserved the good name that has been 
given them. The good works and the noble history corre- 
spond to the great and noble creed which Unitarians have 
always held, and as a general thing have not denied holding. 
When some one has said that we are creedless, the meaning 
has been simply that we have not defined our creed by vote, 
and made its acceptance incumbent upon those entering one 
of our churches or even our ministry. No doubt this refusal 
to limit or define our creed has cost us much, in the way of 
numbers and power, as areligious denomination. And Uni- 
tarians, it is probable, have generally understood how much 
they were losing in this refusal ; but they were acting on prin- 
ciple. They would not abandon the principle of a free and 
open fellowship on account of any gains in numbers or organic 
strength. Upon this principle, the Conference last May 
refused to even state the purpose for which it existed. This 
seemed to many people carrying our love of liberty to an 
almost absurd extreme. Mr. Sunderland had, for the most 
part, ceased to urge that we should name the great central 
things for which Unitarianism stands, but was only urging 
that we should declare the purpose for which the Conference 
exists to be something religious and Christian. It did seem 
following an idea to a great length to refuse to say in a sim- 
ple resolution, so straightforward and true a thing, as, that 
‘‘this Conference exists to promote the religion of love to 
God and love to man’’. But to the sincere, religious and 
Christian people composing that majority, all of them relig- 
ious and most of them Christians, it seemed necessary to 
refuse for consistency’s sake. 
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§ | But did not the Conference then proceed immediately to do 
an inconsistent thing, in passing a resolution defining our 
fellowship? The resolution has been recently interpreted as 
merely declaratory of the conditions of fellowship already 
existing among Unitarian churches; but is there any differ- 
ence here between declarative and legislative? Practically, 
there is not, however it may seem verbally. If a Conference 
by majority vote declares its fellowship to be conditioned so 
and so, that settles the matter for all honorable men. All 
those, if there are any, who have been accustomed to act 
upon different principles in regard to fellowship, will feel 
excluded by such resolution. The Cincinnati resolution for 
all practical purposes might as well have said, ‘‘No one 
ought to come among us and call himself a Unitarian, unless 
he is willing that all people shall be cailed Unitarians who 
wish to join us and help establish truth, and righteousness, 
and love in the world.’’ Now, there happen to be a good 
many people in the west who have always thought themselves 
Unitarians, who have always passed as such, who have 
believed that a Unitarian must, of necessity, be a Christian. 
The Cincinnati resolution disfellowships these, obliges them 
to withdraw because the majority of the Conference has said 
in effect, ‘We do not wish anybody with us who is not 
broad enough to welcome as Unitarian everything that wishes 
to come under the flag to work for truth, righteousness and 
love.’’ ‘Truth, righteousness and love are great and noble 
words, but should we set up any words as a shibboleth? Is it 
worth while to pass any resolution on the subject of fellow- 
ship that results in disfellowship and division? We lived 
many years peacefully and harmoniously without a fellowship 
resolution; why can we not rescind this unfortunate one 
passed at Cincinnati and go on without any? Because it isa 
true word and a great and noble utterance? But, from the 
discussion that has arisen, does it not seem doubtful whether 
it zs true? Is it not evident that there are Unitarians who do 
condition their fellowship on dogmatic tests, though unwrit- 
ten, and who are not willing to welcome to their fellowship 
all who profess to work for truth, righteousness and love? 
Of course minorities cannot always be considered; minorities 
must submit or secede sometimes. To be sure it is doubted, 
and there is reason for the doubt, whether the majority of 
Western Unitarians believe that the Unitarian name does not 
necessarily signify Christian or religious. But we will pass 
this for the present. But at any rate, is this a case where it 
is SO necessary to pass a resolution, that it must be done, 
even though division be the known result? It may be said 
that there should be no division, that all ought to submit to 
so easy a yoke, to be willing to bearso light a burden as this. 
But, put the burden on the other shoulder. Mr. Sunderland 
and his friends think in ali reason that all Unitarians ought 
to be willing to bear the light yoke of the name Christian. 

A resolution concerning fellowship may contain just as 
arbitrary a shibboleth as a resolution concerning belief. 
One who is excluded because he finds himself too narrow in 
his conceptions of what Unitarianism is to welcome as fellow 
Unitarians all that his brethren wish to welcome as such, is 
just as really excluded as he would be if ‘‘ made to feel 
that he ought to go’’ because he believed too little of a cer- 
tain sort of theology. Now, if itis a matter of conscience 
with us to say this word in regard to fellowship, why then it 
must be said, whatever the consequences. But is it a duty? 
Is it not purely a question of expediency, whether we now or 
ever pass a resolution in regard to fellowship? Nay, it has 
ever. been urged that it is uncongregational for the Confer- 
ence to pass any resolution on the subject, and with this opin- 
ion I agree; but if congregational, it is yet impolitic because 
its effect is to exclude so many of our brethren. 

Of course it will be said that it is not this resolution that 
excludes these brethren,-but the refusal to pass that, declaring 
a Christian purpose. But had we stopped with that refusal 
we would have been on defensible Congregational ground. 
Every one could have been brought to see that we were con- 
sistent, and had a reason for our action. The condemnation 
that would have fallen upon us for refusing to say anything 
upon either belief or fellowship, would have carried little 
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weight among Unitarians in general; but to refuse Christian 
and theistic resolutions for fear they might be made tests of 
fellowship, and then to turn right about and set up a test of 
fellowship, albeit the test is purely a matter of fraternizing 
ability, this is what makes it appear that we wished to leg- 
islate upon fellowship, and put a new meaning into the name 
Unitarian. The truth is, fellowship belongs to the churches, 
and not to the Conference as such, at all. It has no right on 
this subject, nor on that of belief, to say a word as a Confer- 
ence until it says it with no voice of dissent. No Conference 
should say ‘‘ we fellowship’’, nor ‘‘ we believe’’, so long as 
one church cannot join in the we. To say the word sooner, 
even as the ‘‘voice of the majority only’’, and as binding on 
them only, is saying tothe dissenters, ‘‘ There is the door, and 
you see we are unanimous if only you were outside.’’ To 
do this in the name of breadth and liberty and prophecy, 
does not better it. Why need we doit? Why not simply 
refuse all resolutions on these subjects, until we can make 
them unanimous? U. 


—— a 


-- 
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Barriers Overthrown. 


I look upon my work, and sadly cry, 

‘¢ Undone, undone—how can I e’er tear down 
The barrier raised between my toil and crown?”’ 
I saw afar those brighter regions lie, 

Which courage sought to conquer, aiming high 
To build the fabric of my fair renown. 
Ambition foiled, all hope in tears I drown, 

And curse the fate my deeds could not defy. 


‘*Oh scale the battlement’’, again I hear, 
‘¢Unfurl the ensign of a prouder soul; 
Let all thy spirit’s strength at once appear 
In thine own uplifting. Undwarfed and whole, 
Thy nature yet can stand in the white flame 
Of that divinity, from whence it came.’’ 
VIRGINIA G. ELLARD. 


Browning in Chicago. 


A story is told that Browning, dining with some Ameri- 
cans, when the conversation turned on the recent interest 
in his poems, asked one of the guests, a resident of New 
York, if he knew in what city on this side of the Atlantic the 
largest number of his books were sold. The gentleman 
replied that he should like to think it was his own, but that 
he supposed he must say Boston, upon which Browning 
quietly corrected him by saying ‘‘ Oh, no; it is Chicago.’’ 

At first sight it might have appeared that there was little 
in the second annual meeting of the Chicago Browning 
Society, held April 11, to bear out this assertion, for the 
attendance was unexpectly small even to the least sanguine 
member in attendance. But the president reminded us that 
numbers is only one means of estimating the worth or inter- 
est in a good cause, quoting the poet’s words, ‘‘ The size of 
things in this world, the sort of things in the next.’’ But 
though small in numbers the meeting proved to be quite a 
representative one in the reports which were given of the 
work going on at different centers in the study of the most 
inspiring poet of the age. The rapid growth in the west of 
the interest in Browning during the past four years is almost 
phenomenal. Probably no writer, much less poet, has 
received such loving and diligent study, study at once so 
helpful and enlightening to both the head and heart of the 
Student, as this one. I cannot help thinking that one of the 
most inspiring features of this study lies in the fact that it is 
the study ofa living author, though I once heard the singular 
postulate laid down by an intelligent critic and scholar, that 
no writer could be made the proper subject of class and club 
work, such as has recently begun to be given to Browning 
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by his contemporaries, the reason being that no interpreta- 
tive study of an author should be necessary during the age 
in which he lives. We may concern ourselves to advantage 
with the difficulties of Dante and Homer, since each wrote in 
an age widely remote from ours, and must be judged by the life 
and standards of his own time; but the difficulties and obscur- 
ities of Browning are malice prepense in their nature, wilful and 
deliberate, and the poet who will not write so that at least 
his own age can understand him deserves neglect and obliv- 
ion. The growing number of Browning circles and clubs 
offers a better reply to this kind of criticism than any other. 
The fact that Browning is read and studied, to the growing 
profit of all who are engaged in such study, outweighs all the 
labored arguments to prove that he is not worth study. 

The work of nine or ten Browning societies springing 
directly from the work in our own city was reported with 
more or less fullness at the annual meeting of the Chicago 
society. The more distant sister-cities of St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis, Quincy and St. Louis received a word of mention from 
the president, who had visited all of them and was instru- 
mental in many cases in starting the work. The outlying 
towns of Oak Park and Evanston were also represented. In 
the former place the work is just begun, a small class of 
women meeting every other week, beginning with the love 
poems, and the biography of the poet and his wife which 
these poems naturally lead to. The class, I believe, is under 
the leadership of Rev. Augusta Chapin. No more interest- 
ing report was given than that by Professor Bradley, of 
Evanston. The class there is in its third season, and the 
professor spoke with much animation of the good results of 
this work. Two or three facts had particularly impressed 
him. One was the social variety represented in the member- 
ship of the class, its members being drawn from quite differ- 
ent social classes and grades. Another was the contrast 
presented between the work of a Browning class and that of 
one engaged in the study of almost any other poet, in the 
moral earnestness which the former continually evoked. It 
is not the merely cultured but the really earnest and thought- 
ful mind which cares to take hold of Browning. Still 
another thing that had struck him was the continued eleva- 
tion of the themes and sentiments which came up for dis- 
cussion in sucha class. Here is no chance for triviality or 
shallowness, whereevery poem that is read and every question 
that it raises turns upon the deepest problems of life and con- 
duct. This is not to say, however, that a grave-faced seri- 
ousness must pervade the true Browning assembly. That 
would be impossible in the study of any writer with so 
marked a love of the humorous, running often into the ludi- 
crous and even grotesque, as the author of ‘‘ Pacchiarotto”’ 
and ‘‘Up ata Villa’. Reports were given of the work 
going on in different parts of the city, there being at present 
four classes engaged in the study of Browning; but space is 
lacking for fuller mention of their labors. The literary part 
of the programme was supplied in a paper on Paraelsus, by 
Mr. F. I. Carpenter, which included a careful analysis of the 
poem, followed by a critical comparison of its merits with other 
poems of its class, the ‘‘ Manfred’’ of Byron, Shelley’s 
‘¢ Alastor’? and Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust’’. ‘The election of officers 
for the ensuing year substituted the names of Rev. David 
Utter and Mrs. McCormick for those of the retiring Presi- 
dentand Secretary, Rev. J. L. Jones and Mrs. Mitchell, both 
of whom felt obliged, from pressure of other duties, to decline 
re-election. The report of the secretary showed that but one 
of the seven meetings planned for at the beginning of the 
year had failed. The publication work of the society con- 
sists in a small hand-book, ‘‘ Outline Studies’’ of Browning; 
and, as the treasurer’s report shows a gratifying balance on 
the right side of the ledger, other helps of this kind may be 
expected. I should also speak of the musical accompaniment 
arranged by Mr. Reginald DeKoven for the song in ‘‘A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon’’, ‘“There’sa Woman Like a Dewdrop’”’, 
which Mr. DeKoven has generously offered to publish and 
dedicate to the society. 

Thus our many-sided poet, poet of art as well as of thought, 
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makes his way, finds and is welcomed by his own. And this 
is the sweetest compensation either life or art affords. Of 
him, too, it will be said and may now be said, 
- “ As he willed, he worked: 

And, as he worked, he wanted not, be sure, 

Triumph his whole life through, submitting work 

To work’s right judges, never to the wrong, 

To competency, not ineptitude.”’ 


Divinity. 
Not what the wise men say, 
Nor what the good may do, 


Not where the wrong may slay 
Or justice makes us true. 


Something: confined, it flees ; 
Nothing: if scorned, ’tis here— 
Found in the eye that sees: 
Sung in the equal ear. 


Less and yet more than all— 
We love, and it is love: 
Seen in thts whirling ball 
It lights the stars above. 


Dreaded, it comes to thee— 
Allured, it hies away— 
Yet o’er the outmost sea 
It gives to man the day. 


HB. L. fT. 


Christianity in the Western World. 


It seems that the Anglo-Saxon, the Celtic, the Teutonic 
and Indo-European races were well adapted, geographically 
and constitutionally, to receive the doctrine of Christianity. 
It aimed a blow at caste, class and aristocracy, being purely 
catholic and democratic in its principles. It taught inter- 
national and mutual co-operation, emphasizing human broth- 
erhood. It is a slow-working leaven among a people given 
to deep-seated prejudices and characteristic educational sys- 
tems. It flourishes not where faith is strongest, but where 
reason is imperial, and it grows rapidly as a principle, not 
where it is taught as a foe tothe world, but a friend to the 
lover of nature. It takes on a peculiar type as man, under 
all variety of conditions, views it, and it becomes dogmatic or 
theoretic as it blossoms into Calvinism or Wesleyism. As 
practical morals, its aim can never be gainsaid. Asa religion, 
it is an abiding source of inspiration. Victor Hugo did not 
catch the Christ spirit when he had himself painted standing 
on a craggy mountain, commanding the witness of God to his 
genius. But that little girl caught a glimpse of the divine 
nature who, the other day, approached the coffin of her dead, 
yet unworthy mother, and placed an immortelle on her 
bosom. We all caught it when, unmindful of reward or praise, 
we helped an abandoned child of God back to honor, spoke a 
precious word to a sorrowing woman, or bore the ‘slander of 
a worthy friend. 

Christianity as a dogma or mere belief has deluged the 
continents with blood, has given us the horrible scenes of 
Smithfield and Oxford,'and furnished material for the erec- 
tion of the scaffold. It has been stated by good authority 
that in the year 1881 there were over fifty clergymen of the 
orthodox persuasion in the New York state prison, at 
Auburn. Half, if not three-fourths ofthe inmates of state 
penitentiaries and county jails have been and are believers in 
some form of Calvinism. The darkest ages in the history of 
man were those when reason was dethroned, when mere faith 
paralyzed the world with a fanaticism which drove men and 
women mad, causing them to brutally murder with the hope 
that a crown awaited them in the hereafter. Contemplate 
this picture and then ask yourself by what can orthodoxy be 
vindicated if it makes men violent—not lovers of humanity ? 
Yet, men would rather believe error, they would rather bend 
the knee to a superstition, than take truth fresh from the hand 
of God. When Christianity becomes, as we feel it is, duty to 
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the poor, the abandoned, the helpless, the erring,—when it 
returns to the willing service of Jesus, when it ceases to be 
mere belief or theology, when it becomes one with all moral 
reform,—then will we see a more rapid growth in the intellect- 
ual and moral condition of mankind. 

J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 


 —_ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


It Cannot be Done. 


Epitor oF Unity: It is not perhaps quite true to history, 
to say: Revolutions never go backward. It would certainly 
be absurd to say that progress proceeds in that direction. 

That Unitarianism is botha revolution and a progress, 
must be clear to all well informed minds. If therefore it takes 
a step toward the rear, it must in that act, and so far, cease 
to be what it now is. It cannot evenstand still and continue 
to exist, except as reminiscence. It must go steadily forward 
in order to live. On more occasions than one the attempt 
has been made to either crystallize or reverse the work of this 
great religious denomination. So far, the wisdom of its 
friends has kept it moving in the line of its true destiny. It 
is doing to-day, even more nobly and successfully than ever 
before, the work for which it was called into being. All its 
chief functions have been well tried and pronounced good. 

We may, therefore, question the wisdom of any proposed 
radical change in the policy of the Unitarian church. Only 
the most strenuous causes, only the most insurmountable 
obstacles, should alter the present line of policy. Indeed, we 
may go so far as to say: if any obstacle lying in the road is 
of mountainous proportions, that obstacle may perhaps better 
be tunneled, and keep the church in rectilinear motion, 
rather than allow the church to make a curve in its path. It 
is well known that going around an obstacle does not remove 
it. No statesman ever conceived the American nation as 
an absolute unit. Besides the separate states, which must 
ever have their separate interests, there is, and always will be, 
a North, a South, an East and‘a West. To ignore these, 1s 
to be false to truth. The unity of the nation is best conserved 
by recognizing the mutual but respective interests of these 
various sections. 

Now, the Western Unitarian Conference came into being, 
naturally, under the law of evolution. It was a necessity, and 
so it came to us. The same forces that created it still exist, 
aid demand its perpetuation. It has not, by word or deed, 
forfeited its life; neither has it destroyed its power for good. 
Its worth to the world is not less, but more, than it was a 
decade of yearsago. Per se, it is none the worse for being 
an institution of the west. Relatively, its value is greatly 
enhanced by this fact. It may be that only those who live 
and work in the west may feel the full force of this truth. 
But the Western Conference is bone of our bone, linked to 
our memories, our sympathies, and our warmest love. It 1s 
not, even in our estimation, the masterpiece of perfection, 
nor always endowed with the highest wisdom ; but such as it 
is it is a necessity to our religious life. 

This fact needs no argument to prove it, and no argument 
can disprove it. The Western Conference is a manifold cord, 
vital to the highest degree, that 

1. Holds our Western Unitarians together. 

2. That keeps us in co-operation with the parent A. U. 
A. of the east. If its functions be lessened or limited, it must live 
a feeble life. If it dies, there are thousands of hearts and homes 
that will die with it. It has hada noble history, and it has 
before it a noble future. Its powers should be increased, not 
: With a rapidly increasing population, the 
demand fora Western Unitarian Conference is proportion- 
ately increased. Nothing but the baldest sophistry can make 
any important modification of our western work appear rea- 
sonable. 7 

Let us grant there are difficulties in the way. Not one 
nor all of them can be commensurate with the life of the 
Western Conference to western people. Let me speak as 4 
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western man for western Unitarians, and say, that we are 
conscious of no antagonism toward the east; and, that we 
believe we are pleading for the highest interests of our national 
Unitarianism, when we ask that the west shall be allowed to 
do its work as heretofore, somewhat in its own way. ‘The 
west will not. go backward. 


3¢3 T. P. Witson, M. D. 
ANN ARBOR, Micu., March 29, 1887. 


Epirors oF Unity :—Would Unity like a brief letter from 
the capital of the Old Dominion and the ex-capital of the ex- 
confederate states? If so, you may print this scratchy writ- 
ing, with a public pen at a hotel writing-desk, by one who is 
away temporarily from his northern post, seeking new phys- 
ical energy in an escape from New England spring blasts. 

‘We hear much in these days of the new south. Richmond 
is a good specimen of #t:. I find here to-day an entirely dif- 
ferent city from what P’saw on a visit within a year or two of 
the close of the war. . Then the business part of the place was 
still largely a mass of ruins, the result of the conflagration 
which was onesof the last desperate acts of the collapsing 
rebellion. And everywhere were marks of the first struggle 
and of the sacrifices to which the southern people had sub- 
jected themselves to continue the conflict. Now, Richmond 
is a growing, enterprising, prosperous city. It gives evidence 
of having abundant business. On its streets of residences, 
some of these residences palatial, there are marks of ample 
wealth and luxury. The population is 80,o00 or upwards,— 
30,000 colored. In proportion to such a population, one 
seldom sees, I think, in any city, so many comfortable and 
even fine dwellings. Anda very large part of these houses 
are new. ‘They have been built since the war and within the 
last ten years. New streets have been opened and the city 
has been largely extended. Important railroads now center 
here, which twenty years ago were not thought of; and real 
estate is booming. 

It is evident, too, that the colored people are sharing, to a 
considerable extent, in this prosperity. One may see evidences 
of poverty among them, and it 1s very likely that they still 
suffer hardships which do not appear on the surface of things. 
But, as one sees them on the streets, they appear about as well 
off as the laboring population of most cities. On Sunday 
they are well dressed. ‘They ride in the horse-cars without 
molestation. An edifice, called ‘‘a college’’, has just been 
erected in the city for colored girls. One of the first militia 
regiments of the city has two colored companies belonging to 
it. The question has arisen whether these colored companies 
shall be allowed to go with the regiment to the National Drill 
in Washington in May. A protest has been made by certain 
other regiments farther south, but their regimental com- 
mander says that these companies shall go. Governor Fitz- 
hugh Lee says that they shall go, and that he shall be there 
with them ; and the authorities that control the encampment 
at Washington say also that they are tocome. A few days 
ago I saw in the hotel corridor a groupof five or six members of 
the Legislature,—one of them was colored. He seemed to 
receive special attentions from his white fellow-members, one 
of them putting his arm affectionately across his back. This 
colored man may have been a democrat, for some of the col- 
ored voters have joined the democratic party, and when they 
take that step they are cordially welcomed and petted. This 
marks the revolution which the war produced politically. 
The south went to war to save and protect slavery. Now, 
even the democratic party, which plunged the south into the 
war for this purpose, welcomes the votes of these ex-slaves, 
and will even help to elect them to office, if thereby it can 
gain a present party end. In other parts of the south, doubt- 
less, that party still thinks it can best gain its ends by intimi- 
dating the negroes from voting ; but, in general, the negro in 
the south possesses at least a share of the power that goes with 
the ballot, and the white man knows and recognizes it. 

Yet, notwithstanding this immense revolution with regard 
to the negro race, and the institution which was once the 
peculiar feature of the south, the southern papers, generally, 
still speak of the lost cause as a just and holy one. The con- 


federate soldiers’ monument, at Hollywood, says that it 
stands ‘‘ for God and country ’’; and so, for the most part, | 
suppose the people still talk. That they made sacrifices 
and manifested heroism worthy of a just and holy cause, is 
most true; but history will ever bear record that the heaven- 
wide difference between the southern and northern cause in 
that struggle was that the north fought for country and 
universal liberty in it; the south for a divided country and 
negro slavery. It is, however, too much to ask, perhaps, 
that the southern people should publicly confess in words that 
their cause was wrong. Let it suffice that they make the con- 
fession in their action. They now honor loyally the stars and 
stripes, which yesterday I saw waving over the maimed 
soldiers in the confederate veterans’ home in this city, and 
they would not move a hand to re-establish slavery it they 
could. 

Richmond abounds in churches. The south was always 
pious ; even in the old days of cock-fights, and duels, and 
slave-auctions, it never forgot its piety, and it is still pious. 
Judging from the throngs of people on the streets at service 
time, the churches are well filled; but there is not a liberal 
one among them,—except a Universalist church, which only 
has meetings occasionally. An attempt was made soon after 
the war to start a Unitarian society here, but it failed. Per- 
haps the result might be different now. Has not Unity a 
missionary to send here to preach ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion’’? The new south sheuld have a new 
gospel. 


WILLIAM J. PoTTeErR. 
Ricumonp, Va., April 10, 1887. 


Epiror oF Unity:—The Montana Industrial School for 
Indians, recently established by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation on the Crow Reservation, has now more than half its 
present quota of pupils, and will probably be filled to its 
full capacity as soon as the roads become passable. Our 
earnest and faithful missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Bond and 


‘Miss Crosby, have their hands more than full, while the 


school equipment is very much less than full. There is a 
special need of boys’ clothing. Most of the pupils are boys, 
while most of the clothing and material contributed is for 
girls. Gifts of new or worn clothing and material are solic- 
ited. 

They need a kitchen, which must be built at once. Above 
all, they need a trained and intelligent woman to take charge 
of the cooking department and the cooking school. Is there 
not in our denomination some one who can meet this want, 
and who is ready for a moderate compensation to spend a 
year or two in this good work, gaining an interesting and 
valuable experience that will always be pleasant to look back 
upon? And are there not enough friends of the cause in our 
churches to thoroughly equip this, the ‘‘ one lone, lorn, In- 
dian mission school of our denomination’’, with all the facil- 
ities it requires for doing its needed and promising work? 
Mr. Bond, the Superintendent of this school, has the follow- 
ing assistants: 

Mrs. Bond, Matron. 

Miss May Crosby, Kindergarten teacher. 


Miss Sarah Walker, Sewing Department, an Indian of Crow 
descent, educated at Hampton. 


Mr. Geo. W. Hill, a Crow Indian, educated at Carlisle, in charge 
of boys, and general assistant and interpreter. 

Miss Flora Wellknown, a Crow Indian from Carlisle, whose 
work as seamstress and laundress attracted attention at the New 
Orleans exposition, is engaged to take charge of the laundry work. 

George Arbogast, farm hand,‘etc., now acting cook. 


The government pays us $108 annually for each Indian 
pupil clothed, supported and instructed at this school. The 
limit is fifty. This will meet about one-half the expenses. 
The boys are to be taught farming and the mechanical 
trades, and the girls sewing, cooking, laundry work, etc, 

The Dawes bill, which is now a law, gives the Indian his 
land in severalty, and the rights of am American citizen. As 
Professor Painter well says, ‘‘ After long and arduous effort 
the friends of the Indian have secured the conditions under 
which it is possible to develop the manhood they believed 
lay dormant in these people. They must not fail to meet 
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the responsibility which they have incurred. Having at last 
got him into a school where it is possible to teach him, they 
will be guilty if they do not give themselves heartily and la- 
boriously to the work of teaching.”’ 

We have not been able to pay off the whole of the debt 
on this Indian school building. Will not our friends promptly 
and generously respond to our appeai for contributions in 
aid of this Indian work? 


J. F. B. MARSHALL. 


Dear Unity:—A belated response, but not less cordial. 
Turning over a quantity of ‘‘cyclone’’ papers and docu- 
ments, not touched for more than a year, and since buried still 
deeper by earthquake, I fell, with surprise, upon an invita- 
tion from Unity to lend a hand to its thought and work. 
By some strange miss, I never saw this invitation before. 

Of course, such hand as I have is yours in so good a work, 
and such thought as I have is yours, to aid in so broad and 
prophetic truths. I have read Unity in all its history. 
Sometimes its positions have seemed a little too pronounced, 
and its thoughts a bit rarefied; but I have so often in an hour 
of spiritual fainting found my soul exhilarated by its thought, 
and in an hour of contention delivered and adjusted by its 
high position and broad outlook, I come to look to it with 
great sympathy and gratitude. Its work has told for good in 
the past. It holds a position now that commands my deep 
respect for its noble breadth—too large for those who do not 
think generously, or who have a dogmatic point to carry. 
Its main positions, justly understood, are so in line with the 
principles of our church, to say nothing of the principles of 
Jesus, I rejoice at every good presentation of them, and 
grieve when I see them misrepresented or ungenerously con- 


demned. E. C. L. BRowne. 
CHARLEsTOWN, 8S. C., April, 1887. 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Parleyings with Certain People a Importance in Their Day. By 
rey Browning. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 187. 
1.25. 
This book opens with a prologue, antique in form, but 
modern in thought, in which Apollo pleads the cause of 
Admetus, the representative man, with the Fates. It closes 
with an epilogue describing a scene in the workshop of John 
Fust, the inventor of printing. In the book the poet inter- 
views seven almost forgotten worthies, all of whom have been in 
their graves for over a hundred years. The poet talks to and 
with them from the superior vantage ground of a later age. 
These seven ghosts belong to an old Holland writer, a learned 
Italian Jesuit, a poet whose masterpiece was written in a mad- 
house cell, a wicked politician who rose to position by means 
of his wickedness, a Florentine painter-priest, a Flemish 
painter who lost his eye-sight at fifty, and then continued to 
serve art by writing and teaching, and an old organist and 
band-leader of New Castle. The book is in the poet’s most 
vigorous, characteristic method. It is vital and inspiring to 
him who is willing to study close thought, and to seek for 
subtle meanings; meaningless and provoking to the careless 
and hasty reader. ‘The former student will find in this book 
a poet, scholar, patriot and man of society, standing at the 
close of nearly seventy-five years of life and study, with a 
cheerful confidence in progress. Browning believes we are 
going on and up. He has faith in the possibilities of soul, in 
the value of life’s discipline. He believes in the sanctity of 
things near, in untrammeled fellowship, and in undogmatic 
piety. Unlike his illustrious contemporary, Tennyson, he is not 
afraid of democracy, has no distrust of science, and rejoices 
in the spirit of -the age. | 
Channing was the best friend of thousands of laboring-men, 
who did not understand his words when living, and who do 
not read his words now that he is dead. Emerson is a helper 
of the Spirit to thousands who scarcely know his name,—he 
reaches them through his interpreters ; and so Robert Brown- 
ing is now speaking what seems a strange language, but which 
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is to be interpreted into the glad life of better governments, 
more earnest and rational churches, simpler homes, clearer 
thinking, and truer living. In this latest contribution to Eng- 
lish literature, the student finds a poet who believes that the 
kingdom of beauty, love and righteousness is the Kingdom of 
God. ‘The last word in English poetry is ‘‘Courage’’ and 
the command is ‘‘ Forward’’. 


“Let age advance and teach that knowledge helps— 
Not ignorance—the healing of the nations. 
- * * 

The past indeed | 
Is past, gives way before life’s best and last, 
The all-including Future !—What were life 
Did soul stand still therein, forego her strife 
Through the ambiguous Present to the goal 
Of some all-reconciling Future soul ? 
Nothing has been which shall not bettered be 
Hereafter.” 


The Golden Legend. By H. W. Longfellow. With notes by S. A. 
Bent. Nos. 25 and 26 of the Riverside Literature Series. ton: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1887. Price, 40 cents. 

Longfellow’s beautiful poem is well known; it is the 

‘‘ Notes’’ by Mr. Bent which gives this ‘‘ school edition’’ 

Every legendary, historical, local allusion— 

and the poem is full of such allusions-—has its careful, well- 

compacted explanation. Where longer explanation is desir- 
able, reference is given to books and pages. “It seems like 

humble work, this baring of the prose foundations on which a 

poem has been built; but it is work which few can do very 

well, and which, well done, should win praise and thanks, 
especially from teachers. We hardly see how such work could 
be better done than Mr. Bent’s. The dictionaries and book 
shelves have been searched, and just the wanted facts are 
brought out and laid below each question-making word. To 
be sure, there is danger in such, and the reader must beware. 

A poem read on/yin this way becomes a very mechanic thing; 

but read once in this way, it becomes forever afterward a 

more living thing. Give toaclass this book and a good 

teacher, and cathedral, castle, convent, the prince and peas- 
ant, the minnesinger, the monk, both jovial and angelic monk, 
the nun, the scholastic, the physician, the pilgrim, and then the 
miracle-play, the street-preaching, the confessional, the relic- 
worship, the madonna-worship—all these scenes and figures of 
the Middle Age should start out to vision rea/;.real—and 
Longfellow may be trusted for the romance. w.C. G. 


The Story of the Nations: The Story of Persia. By S.G. W. Ben- 
jamin. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sens, 


The Story of the Nations: The Story of Ancient Egypt. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., with the collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Two more of this useful series of books which are fast build- 
ing a story-epitome of the world’s history. The preface tothe 
volume on Persia says: ‘* This work differs from other his- 
tories of Persia, in giving more proportionate attention to the 
legendary period of her history than is usual with those who 
have dealt with this subject, as well as to the great career of the 
house of Sassan, which, in the opinion of the author, has never 
received full justice from those Christian historians who have 
undertaken a connected history of Persia.”” * * * Along 
residence in various parts of the East, including several years 
in Persia, has led the author to form a higher and, he thinks, a 
more just estimate of the character of the orientals than many 
European writers are willing to concede tothem. The first 
six chapters are occupied with legendary history. ‘Then come 
the more verifiable annals, beginning with the reign of Cyrus, 
about 558 B. c., and the story is conducted through Darius, 
Xerxes, Alexander, the Parthians, and so on to the Moham- 


_medan conquest, and down to the present day. 


The volume on Egypt brings down the history, not merely 
to the conquest by Cambyses,—as in the author’s large work 
on Egypt,—but goes on further in three chapters entitled, 
‘¢ Three Desperate Revolts’’, ‘‘ Nectanebo I.—A Last Gleam 
of Sunshine’’, and ‘* The Light Goes Out in Darkness’’. The 
opening chapters treat of the ‘‘ Land of Egypt’’, ‘‘ The Peo- 
ple of Egypt’’, ‘‘The Dawn of History’’, ‘“‘The Pyramid 
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Builders’’. Both books are excellently illustrated with cuts 
and maps, as is the case with all this series; both also have 
indexes, and both also are lamentably lacking in chronological 
helps, especially the volume on Egypt. As to Egypt, this 
may be accounted for by Mr. Rawlinson’s remarks in his 
larger work concerning the almost hopeless obscurity of the 
chronological element in early Egyptian history, which is so 
great that the extreme estimates differ by more than 3,000 
years. Rawlinson also asserts, in his larger work, the possi- 
bility of an instructive treatise without an exact chronology— 
which, of course, is true enough. Nevertheless it would help 
the readers of both books to have a chronological table such 
as some volumes of this series present; likewise to have a 
chronology incorporated in the text with the uncertainties 
and different estimates mentioned. In the case of the 
Persian volume, we know of no excuse for the omission. 


Magazine of American History. Illustrated. Edited by Mrs, Martha 
- J. Lamb, 80 Lafayette Place, New York. 

This magazine opens for April with a very fine portrait of 
Henry Ward Beecher as frontispiece. The interesting article 
on the ** Beginning of Journalism ”’ is continued in this num- 
ber under the title of the ‘‘ Transition Period of the Ameri- 
can Press’’, and is amply illustrated with /fac-similes of news- 
papers issued between the years 1796 and 1803. Several fine 
portraits of the editors are also given. Other articles are on 
‘‘Governor Spotswood’s Horseshoe Campaign, 1716’’, ‘‘ The 
Heartherly War’’, ‘‘ John Van Buren’’, ‘‘ The Fall of Fort 
Duquesne ’’, ‘‘ The Making of History in Alaska’’. The usual 
departments of Queries, Replies and Societies are given. 
Terms, $5.00 a year; 50 cents a number. 


THE HOME. 
Balder. ? 
The story of Balder is one of the loveliest in the world. 
Balder was so good that he was very beautiful; wherefore he 
was called Balder the Beautiful, and also Balder the Good. 
Gentle and kind and patient—indeed, there was no way in 
which Balder was not good. Now, this good being had a 
mother who loved her beautiful son, and was very anxious 
about him lest he should be hurt; the more, because she 
heard there was a bad being who hated the good Balder, and 
meant to kill him. So the mother sought how she might 
shield her son, and at last she found a way which she thought 
was sure. She went all over the earth and made everything 
promise not to hurt the beautiful Balder; every kind of plant 
and every sort of stone, and waters, and winds, and clouds, 
lightnings, and everything, she made promise. Then she 
felt safe. But, alas! she had misstd one little plant, called 
the mistletoe. She had overlooked that, because it had not 
a place of its own with roots in the ground, like other plants, 
but grew on branches of other trees. Now, the bad being, 
whose name was Loki, saw that Balder’s mother had over- 
looked this one thing; so, then, he laid a plan to kill Balder 
with it, and yet not seem to do it himself. Now, Balder had 
a brother who was blind; nevertheless, they used to play 
together, and the blind boy, whose name was Héder, used to 
throw things at Balder in sport, hurling them thither whence 
he heard Balder’s voice. And, then, Balder would run and 
touch: his blind brother, and run away somewhere else, calling, 
‘‘ Throw again’’; and so they had much sport. But Héder 
never could hit Balder with anything, although he threw very 
strongly and straight toward Balder’s voice, because ll 
things had promised Balder’s mother never to hurt the beau- 
tiful boy. But one day the bad Loki came with a piece of 
mistletoe and put it into Héder’s hand, saying, ‘‘ Throw 
this.”” And when Hodder hurled the mistletoe, it smote 
Balder and killed him. Then the poor mother wept bitterly, 
and was so wild and despairing in her grief, that Death said 
he would give up Balder from the death-home if all nature 
would bewail him with his mother. This was not difficult, 
for, indeed, all nature was crying for Balder; not a tree, not 
a rock, not a man, nor animal, anywhere, but was shedding 
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tears. But at last, one old woman, very evil in face, was 
found, who had no grief. Now, this was the bad Loki, who 
had changed himself into this shape, so that some one earthly 
creature might seem not to be sorrowful for Balder. Then 
Death would not let Balder go. On this all the powers of 
heaven, very angry with the evil Loki, joined together and 
made war on him. He hid from them and changed his 
shape many times to conceal himself; but at last they caught 
him and shut him up in a dark cave amid jagged rocks. 
Then, when no longer the bad Loki had power, everything 
was found grieving for Balder, and most of all, the mistletoe 
that had hurt him. So then he returned from death-home, 
and all the world was glad, and the sun, which had been 
darkened, shone brighter than ever. 
This is the story. It is a part of the religion of the North- 
men, who lived in Iceland, Norway, and along the northern 
seas. Balder was one of their gods; so was Loki. Now, 
what shall we say of this story? ‘That it is true, or untrue? 
In a small way, it is not true; but in a much greater way, it 
is true. No doubt, the simple Northmen believed it just as 
they sang it in their songs, as I have told it. Now, we know 
very well it could not have happened in that way. There 
are no gods like Balder, and Loki, and Balder’s mother ; and 
rocks, trees, waters, animals, neither make promises nor 
weep. Yet the story is true; for like all the others which I 
have told you, it was the language of this people by which 
they told all they knew and thought about evil. They were 
just like children, full of imagery without reasoning; full of 
feeling and life without knowledge. Therefore they spoke as 
children do, in stories, figures,—drawing pictures by words. 
Even in primitive times, when men are just like children, 
still they see that some things are good and some bad; then 
soon they see that the good is always struggling with the bad, 
and the bad with the good; then they see that it must be so ; 
then, at last, that the good always prevails. But they know 
not what good means except good beings, or the bad except 
bad beings. So they speak their thoughts in stories of the 
struggles of the good and bad beings. Thus the story of 
Balder is a childlike language which says, ‘‘ Where evil and 
good are, there is always a war, and the good conquers at last.”’ 
Now this is true. Is it not true? This war has been called 
the ‘‘ irrepressible conflict,’’ between slavery and freedom, 
tyranny and justice, temperance and drunkenness, upright- 
ness and fraud ; wherever these are, they struggle together till 
the bad one is overcome ; and no man can prevent the strug- 
gle or the end of it; and even when the good seems beaten 
and killed, soon it comes to life again, because all nature 
grieves. This is the meaning of the story. Now, the same 
meaning is found in stories in our Bible. There you will 
read about the Devil, called Satan. He is the Jewish and 
Christian Loki, just like Loki. About him are told the 
stories of the temptation of Jesus and of the misleading of 
many persons, and of the heaping of sickness and other evils 
on men. Jesus is made to say that he ‘‘saw Satan fall like 
lightning from heaven.’’ All this means the struggle between 
good and evil, the “‘ irrepressible conflict’. Indeed, in the 
book of Revelation, 12th chapter, you may read about a war 
in heaven, angels doing battle with Satan and his minions. 
Thus in the cold North, where our forefathers lived, and in 
the warm Palestine, where the Jews dwelt and Jesus was born, 
the simple people told the same thought by like stories. 
These stories were their language. We know that neither the 
Northmen’s tales nor the Bible stories could happen just so ; 
but they both mean the same holy truth, and so are true 
stories. ke Bi 


‘¢ EACH age must write its own books. . . Meek young.men 
grow up in libraries, believing it their duty to accept the 
views which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have given ; 
forgetful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young men 
in libraries when they wrote these books.’’—merson. 


NOTHING can exceed the stupidity of him who has been 
seared by the practice of vice. Ww. W. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—The Union Teachers’ meeting 
considered Monday noon the third and fourth 
chapters of the Book of Daniel, Mr. Blake 
being leader. He began by calling attention 
to the style of Daniel, which was character- 
ized as prolix and puerile, and tedious in com- 
parison with the older prophets. Its weari- 
some prolixity was compared to that of legal 
documents that repeat all particulars over and 
over. The story of the children in the fiery 
furnace was commended as a story, though we 
were advised to tell the children that it is not 
to be received asa statement of facts. The 
morality of the story is wholly in the 18th 
verse—the youths believe that Jehovah will 
deliver them ; but they say, “ But if not, we 
will not serve thy gods.” The language of 
verse 25 should be “ one like ason of the gods”, 
and not “the Son of God” as in the common 
version. The meaning is that it was a divine 
messenger or angel, and has no reference to 
the Messiah or Jesus. Stress should be laid up- 
on the date of this book, as the weight of author- 
ity fixes it at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
175 to 164 B. c., when the Jews met really 
for the first time Greek culture. We may well 
suppose that their faith and the destinies of many 
nations trembled in the balance at that time. 
Would the Jews’ religion vanish, would these 
people be Grecized as others of their times 
were? The Maccabees and their party and 
followers said no, and the writer of the Book 
of Daniel reinforced the sentiment against 
Grecian influences so far as they affected re- 
ligion. The‘ Watchers” spoken ofin chapter 
Iv are the angels that from this time among 
the Jews were believed in, guardian angels we 
would say. The story in chapteriv was com- 
pared to Longfellow’s poxem, “ King Robert of 
Sicily,” a valuable suggestion for teachers. 


Lawrence, Kans.—The Conference of 
the Unitarian churches of the Missouri Val- 
ley was held in Lawrence, Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, April 5 and 6, opening with 
a vigorous and inspiring sermon from our 
ever welcome Secretary, Rev. John R. 
Effinger, upon the opportunities and _privi- 
leges of our liberal churches. The audience 
was smaller than usual, owing to there being 
many other attractions at the same time, 
principal among which were a lecture by 
Rev. Anna G. Shaw, whose first appearance 
here has been eagerly looked forward to for 
some time, and who, coming on the evening 
of the day when women for the first time had 
exercised the right of suffrage, and who, 
consequently, were especially interested in 
that event, drew a crowded house; and a con- 
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cert at the University which most of the stu- 


dents and young people attended. 

We have learned, however, fully to believe 
in the blessing which comes to the two or 
three; and I think Mr. Jones used rather to 
inspire us with the feeling on such occasions 
that the goodness obtained was inversely as 
the square of the numbers present. But 
though our own people were not very well 
represented there was an unusually large 
number of friends from abroad, among whom 
were Rev. E. Powell, from Topeka, who 
read a paper upon Parasites, which was a 
plea for individuality and independence of 
thought,—politically, morally and religiously. 
Miss Legget, who came with Mr. Powell 
from Topeka, and who has been helping him 
in his work there, read an essay upon “ Why 
I am a Unitarian’, which as an introduction 
to her thought and aspirations was very 
interesting. tev. Mr. Griffin, from Marlbor- 
ough, Mass., who is at present supplying the 
pulpit at Kansas City,and who led the 
morning devotional meeting, giving Prayer 
as the topic of thought; and Rev. W. Rob- 
erts, who is about to be installed as minister 
of the church in St. Joseph, who, laying aside 
his notes, spoke earnestly of the work of the 
liberal churches. Mr. Tueker, a former stu- 
dent of our University, now fitting for the 
ministry, was present. In addition to the 
above Arthur J. Marsh, formerly from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., but now professor of belles 
lettres in our University, read a paper upon 
Moral and Religious Edueation in our Uni- 
versities and Colleges, which elicited a good 
deal of discussion. The Lawrence people 
hada dinner in the church basement, which 
was an opportunity for social meeting and 
visiting, and the whole session may be re- 
garded as a most pleasant and profitable 
event. ‘ 

S. A. Brown, Sec’y K. S. U. C. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—It is not often that 
a society under-estimates its growing capacity ; 
but according to a local paper, Brother Sim- 
mons has been too modest. Our readers will 
be interested in this clipping: 

“ When the Unitarians commenced to plan 
for their church in Minneapolis, their reason- 
ing was somewhat as follows: ‘ Unitarianism 
does not seem to take root and flourish in all 
sorts of soils, as do some of the isms. We 
recognize this fact and make allowance for it; 
at the same time we remain loyal toour church. 
It is not at all likely that there will be a con- 
gregation of more than three or four hun- 
dred. If our church is planned to seat 600, it 
will be plenty large enough.’ Acting on that 
reasoning, the church was built. The leaders 
of the movement are now puzzled to find a 
place for stowing away 2,000 people in an audi- 
torium planned for only 7( at the most. Any 
other church would ‘colonize’ and easily settle 
the probiem in that way; but Unitarians have 
not much of the missionary spirit. More than 
one of them will say, ‘If we can’t hear Mr. 
Simmons we will not go to church at all.’” 


Davenport, Iowa.—DeEar Unity: Two 
years ago a church door lending library was 
established in Davenport, under the direction 
of the literature committee, and as the expense 
has been very light and the results encourag- 
ing, perhaps a little sketch of our ways and 
means may be useful to some UNITY readers. 
Two members of the literature committee 
furnished enough money to buy a good sec- 
ond-hand bookcase, with glass doors, and in 
this were placed the most advanced books 
from the Sunday-school library-—which were 
of no use there— Channing, Clarke’s Ten 


Great Religions, Martineau, etc., to which Mr.’ 


Judy and others added later books. These last 
were simply lent to the library. No books 
were bought for it. At the close of the year, 
in June, we found that twenty-four persons 
had taken books, and’ sixty-four books had 
been read. All the books were returned, 
usually within three weeks, in excellent con- 
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dition. Encouraged by this indication of 
interest, the literature committee this year de- 
cided to place in the case a list of books 
desirable for the shelves, and to suggest that 
our people should buy such as they cared to 
possess, and /end to the church door library. 
The suggestion has already been acted upon. 
A number of new books have been put on the 
shelves lately, and we feel confident that 
interest in the reading increases. Of course 
many of our people read at home or in the 
public library many of the books we have at 
the church door; otherwise you might well 
say of us that we are not a reading society ; 
and many of the books lent to the library 

have been well circulated before.—“ No. 2.” 


Moline Ill.—The ladies of the Unitarian 
church of Moline carry on a Kitchen-garden 
for the children of the poor. On Thursday 
evening, April 8, they gave a Mother Goose 
entertainment, which netted them a hundred 
and thirteen dollars. The Moline Dispatch 
says : ** The display of the work of the Kitchen- 
garden girls wasa source of surprise to many 
people—a surprise that girls of such tender 
years should have become so proficient in the 
use of the needle, the rolling-pin and the cook- 
stove. The singing by these girls was also a 
pleasing feature ; but the “card” of the even- 
ing was the Mother Goose melodies in 
operatic and other familiar airs, and rendered 
by nineteen young ladies, including Mother 
Goose herself—all attired in appropriate cos- 
tumes.” The Unitarian women of Moline are 
in dead earnest in this work, and furnish an 
example which other churches would do well 
to follow. A most artistic hand-wrought 
menu was furnished with the supper, in which 
cold meats, Saratoga potatoes, salads, cake and 
ceffee were interlarded with choice bits of 
poetry, and closing with “’T'were good you do 
so much for charity.”’ 


Quincy, Ill.—We are glad to announce 
that Rev. C. F. Bradley, of Sandwich,~ Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Unitarian society 
at this place, and is to enter upon his duties 
about the first of May. We welcome the 
brother to an important field, and congratulate 
the society that they have found so earnest 
a preacher. We hope that Brother Bradley 
will arrive in time to receive the fellowship of 
the Western Conference. 


Hinsdale, [ll.—F. K. Gillette, who now 
lends a helpful hand at the Unity office, 
preached last Sunday to this hopeful society. 


Berlin, Mass.—Rev. I. F. Porter begins 
his labors in this society about the first of 
May. Mr. Chandler Carter, recently de- 
ceased, left $20,000 to his town, $20,000 to the 
Unitarian church, and $10,000 to the Chil- 
dren’s Mission at Boston. 


Notice.—The programme of the Western 
Unitarian Anniversaries, in All Souls church, 
Chicago, May 17-20, is ready for distribution. 
It is proposed to circulate it through post-office 
mission committees. If those who desire extra 
copies for such use will notify the secretary, 
at 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, they shall be 
supplied. J. R. EFFINGER, Secretary. 


The Western Secretary, |. KR. Effinger, 
left Chicago on the 15th inst. for Duluth, 
Minn., to be absent until the 26th. 
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War Ahead, 


There is great danger of war with Mexico in the 
ear future, but at present we can pores the arts of 
nappiness, prosperity and wealth. Wherever you live, 
hou should write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
ynd receive free. full infermation about work that you 
aan do, and live at home, earning thereby from $5 to 
c25 and upwards daily. Some have earned over $50 in 
$day. Capital not required; you are started free. 
as new; both sexes. All ages, 
ianteed, from first start. 


All 
Pay, as above guar- 
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“Green Pastures, ” 

This well-known poem by W. C. Gannett has been see 
to music by George Russell Lewis, and is published by 
Charles H. Kerr & Co,, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

1.00 per hundred copies, or 2 cents per copy, post-paid 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHICAGO CALENDAR. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. J. V. Blake, minister. 
Service at 10:45 A. M.; discourse by W. M. 
Salter. The Literary Club Tuesday, April 
26,8 p.m. The Charity Section, Wednesday, 
April 27, 4 pep. m. The Young People’s 
Club, Friday, April 29. 

CHURCH OF THE MEssSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 


Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 A.M. 
Sunday -school at 12:15. 


Unity CHURCH, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 A.M. 

ALL Souts CHURCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Sunday, April 24, ser- 
vices atl1 A.M. Sunday-school at 9:30 A. Mo. 
The course of lectures on the great relig- 
ious teachers of the world will be continued 
in the evening at 7:30. Subject: “ Mo- 
hammed, The Arabian Prophet.” There will 
be a course of lectures on Womanhood; or, 
Talks to Mothers and Daughters, on the fol- 
lowing dates. Lectures begin at 3:30 P.M. 
April 22. ** Narcotics and Stimulants,’’..........- 

aside nnmmimaintiin roctasoececg ttl Ate JGEn Ee ee. 

April 29. ** Social Purity,”’..By Miss Frances Willard. 
May 6. “ Embryonic Wedlock.”’..... videmnnn dan 

jebeuubanndonde been By Dr. Leila G. Bedell. 

Season tickets, $1.00; single admission, 50 
cents. 

UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 
93, Monday noon, April 25. Rev. Mr. Jones 
will lead. 


THE annual meeting of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference will be heldin All Souls 
Church, Chicago, May 17-19. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Masters of the Situation; or, Some Secrets of 


Success and Power. By William James Tilley, 
DD. Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Cloth, pp. 


Association. Paper, pp. 233.................... 

The Volcano Under the City. By a Special Volun- 
teer. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
SE (s icce bins oben cbiahubiens obeaunhanane $1.00 

Job and Solomon. By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Co ee a ene ree SP 

Recitations and Readings. Compiled by Mrs. 
Anna Randall Diehl. New York and Chicago: 
J.S8. Ogilvie & Co. Paper, pp. 122 

Talks About Law: A Popular Statement of What 
Our Law is,and How it is Administered. By 
Edmund P. Dole. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 557........ 2.00 

A Centary of Electricity. By T. C. Mendenhall. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Set? Mira sanded desasastidinie aden datcimacake 1.25 

A Half Century in Salem. By M. C. D. Silsbee. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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The Golden Legend. By H. W. Longfellow. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
I I, Mn nuns etnhdecuacaddiceediain 40 

Christianity and Humanity. Sermons by Thomas 
Starr King. Edited, with Memoir, by E. P. 
Aw sg Boston: Houghton, Miflin & Co. 
Cloth, pp 

Pauline: Paracelsus: Sordells, etc. By Robert 
Browning. Riverside Edition. Boston and 
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ot York: Houghton, Miflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 
BR enctos ocencdcobuntds éiephe oes honeneadsin chime 1.75 
Dramatic Lyrics, etc. By Robert Browning. Riv- 


erside Edition. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 404 
Theophilus Trent: Or, Old Times in the Oak Open- 
ings. By Benjamin F. Taylor. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co. Cloth, pp. 20.................... 1.00 


Free Traders 


theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by Gres B. Sressins, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as eg prom- 


pages ; cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents, postpaid. 
CHAR RR & hudeoe 
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; GREAT NOVELS, a guide to the best fiction, 24 
pp., 10c., mailed. Charles H. Kerr & Co.,Chicago. 
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A Specific for Throat Diseases. AFTER DOGMATIC THEOLOGY, WHAT? 


** Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ have been long and 


favorably known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, 
Heer, Apeccs ph EE alee manner oly MATERIALISM OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY AND NAT 


My ~~ yo — “¥ world is we 4 much a ny oe 

enlarged by the Lozenge, which |] mow carry always in 

my pocket; that trouble in my throat (for which the GILES B. STEBBINS 
‘ Troches’ area oe have made me often a mere ; 
whisperer.”’—N, P. WIL118. 


Obtain only ‘‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches.’’ Sold Editor gy a we nee eg a Bible of 
only in boxes. eats 25 - me Bee yond and Within.” : 
If the Sufferers from Consumption, oo" is the original life and force of all things.” 


Scrofula and General Debility, will try Scott's Emul- : 
sion of Pure Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, they | _ “‘ Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology lifte 
will find immediate relief and a permanent benefit. | him to immortality.” 

Dr. H. V. Mott, Brentwood, Cal., writes: “I have 


used Scott’s Emulsion with great advantage in cases | ia — eae ee us still ; 
of Phthisis, Scrofula and Wasting Diseases generally. | rm ap thoughts, into our prayers 
it 9 very palatabie. — | With gentle helpings glide.” . 
| —Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Channing Complete for 35 Cents. | 
Channing’s complete works, including ‘‘The Perfect; One hundred and fifty pages: five chapters; Decay of 
Life *, are published in one large paper-bound volume Dogmatic Theology; What next ?—Materialism—Nega- 


of over 800 pages, and we are able to offer a few copies ‘ 
at onl 3 conte each. If sent by mail, 10 cents aoe tion — Inductive Science, external and dogmatic—A 


be — ed for postage. — on 2 Supreme Indwelling Mind, the central idea of a Spir- 
ESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SocIgTY sid , 
[at Iheesinatn atnest, Chiande. stual Philosophy —The Inner Life, Facts of Spirit- 


presence—Intuition—The soul discovering truth. 


UAL TRAINING IN EDUCATIO}) A FEW NOTICES. 


M BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. “Tt aims to state materialism fairly, and to hold it 
Introdaction by Prof, C.M.Woodward. Director of the as ao and inconsequent; to es a wide range 
St.Louis Manual Training School, This little book of of ancient and modern proof of the higher aspects of 
4 pages discusses the training of the hand as proper- the God-idea in history. The closing chapter, on intui- 


ly an integral part of Education. The relation of gen- : he Gacte *-, Patna , 
eral and specia) Education, the need of hand-training tion, gives some remarkable facts." —Detrou"Post and 


for all classes, the dignity of hand-work, its influence T ne. 
on pereonal character, the relation of manual trainin “This compact and handsome book bears marks of 
to immigration and to the apprenticeship problem.an careful study and wide research Its chapter of facts 


the present condition of the subject, are among the - : ti eee Giles 
points treated—all ina very condensed way. Price in of spirit presence is especially interesting to 


paper, 2c.; cloth, S0e.. post paid. Address CH ALES d look fairly at important questions." —Saginaw 
{ . AK 


wo 
ERR & CO., 175 Dearborn sireet, Ccage Herald. 7 | 
‘“‘ We look for the best there is on this subject in his 


- 5 writings.” — Unity, Chicago, Ill. 
O , é a) N : S “The author finds the full disproof of materialism 
: in psycho-physiological science and in the facts of 


MEDICATED spirit-presence. Many inquirers will thank him.”— 


COM PLEXIO N Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


“He presents the loftiest inducements to a religion 
Imparts : brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- : : .e. 
moves all p'mples, freckles and discolorations. For at once rational and inspiring, scientific and emotio 


sale by all irst-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. and shows that no true man need fear the obvious de- 


cay of dogmatic theology. I commend the book to all 
W D E R 7 pe dng truth-seekers.—Hpes Sargent, Boston, Mass. 
@ St. Louis, Mo. Price, post-paid, . - - cts. 


. * “ & 
“Unity Mission Tracts.” Se a 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Designed to answer the question, What is Unitasianism’ ponpeets 
and to illustrate the Liberal Faith, Worship and Life. “We are struck with the general good j 
Ustry Office, 1%5 Dearborn street, Chicago. evinced in the preparation of fhe columne.. .. Ma ban 


Each 5 Cents, Ten Copies, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents | done a real service to the times in bringing together, 

within four hundred pages, so many noble and pure 

1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. The Faiths oi | thoughis. . . . All minor defects, in plan and propor- 

rr] | tions, we gladly overlook in consideration of its many 

2. =me Religion - oe. By H.M. Simmons. A] gng great excellences. Whoever buys it will receive 
aain pea m Christiani Christ. e 

‘3. Unitarianiem as Shown in Western Church | many times the worth of his money. — FRANcis8 

Covenants, etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari-| ELLINe@woop ABBOT. 

anism y” 


4. About Prayer. By several writers. (1) “Shall we CHAPTERS 
pert. @) “What does Prayer do for us?” @& “How 
ray?’ (4) Poems. 


6. Unitarianism; its Story and its Principles. 
By J.C. Learned. d) I imes through 


FROM 
. ) Its Story from Bible tim ® 
Sa ee Ee eee a ees! TNE BibIe OF the Ages 
ay. e Principles involved in o 
fog Reason in Religi ms sé He . 


on. 
The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 


Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; 2 ystem of Belief TE APTERS 
8. Emerson's. “Divinity School “Address.” No FOURTEEN CH ‘ 
aan a fotrance into Emerson than through this ever- Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Confucius, 


9. Jesus, By J. Li. Jones. (1) Thesecret of his power, | Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroaster, Talmuds, Bible, 
ae teachers. 7 oe © a cae Plato, Pythagoras, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Al 


10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. : 
By J.T. Renderien®. h Le and book of ponstieal oup Koran, St. Augustine, Luther, Scandinavian Eddas, 


owsone. s - RSS OG Re Taliesin, Milton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary Fletcher, 
. n . 3 
Tunes. | Biot Faith. Hope, Charity, Set to Old! wesley, F. W. Newman, Frances P. Cobbe, Tyndall, 


iar tunes. A five-cent hymn-book for young churches,| Max Muller, Elias Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. 
etc. (No discount on this.) 


12. The One Religion. By O. | ©. Everett. (1) One Rel. Wright, Lucretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, 


igion. many Théologies. (2) this one Faith is. At/ Bushnell, Parker, Emerson, Denton, Tuttle, Frothing- 
13. Responsive Services for Reeding and Sing-/| ham, F. E. Abbot, and others. 
ing. Jn preparation. A five-cent service-book for young : : 
ch etc. Gospels and inspirations from many centuries and 
uo Fue Quiet Moment. I» preparation, A “Daily é. 
15. God. 16. 7. The Bible. Each by “ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
writers. i neeyeelia ! Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 


18. prep- 
aration Bi Te, 19. Parker. 20. Emerson (i prep. | Edited and compiled by G. B. SreBsrns, Detroit, Mich. 
of the life, and acapel ” from works, of each. A valuable book for all thinking readers. A great 

22. Isa Scientific Basis for Religion Possible? h h id make fair 

M. J. Sav Yes. (i) What is Science What is Re | Delp to vey ee and others, who would make 
ligion? Where are we now? Reviews eleven of man’s | Comparison o religious ideas. Itsextracts are without 
permanent beliefs. note or comment, save a brief appendix of dates and 

23. The Sympatny of Religions. By T. W. in- | authorities. Thousands have been sold, the plates are 
one religion. no ritual, no ethics the monopoly of any | worn out, and we are, fortunately able to offer vy are 

Leare Lost, | left of the sixth tion (no more to r at a 
Qpet, thoomgh Cathalle steseclnand an’ them by Protestant reduced price. It has been sold at $1.50. We mail it, 


idolatry; now being regained, no longer as the and pa posince, at half that sum. 
vol 
25. he Co-Edacation of. Husband and Wife. ™: A solid cloth bound four hundred page volume. 


$.0. Ll. J ) T . (2) The Wedding . 

é Home Making and Ghild Reatine® (2) The ng PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Mees are, Meteoys Rae om of Children. By/ ¢,* Any of our pabtications may be ordered through 
52: “What is it to-beaChristian. By Jenkin Lloyd a trade, or be mailed postpaid on receipt of 

ones. rice. 

' to God and Love to Man. Forty-seve ; : 
uth, ac ot calae ane olcgnel to “Eads” tae ie CHARLES H. KERR & CoO., 


songs, mow of 1475 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 
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THE LEGEND OF HAMLET. 


The Legend of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, as found in the 
works of Saxo Grammaticus and other writers of the 
twelfth century. By George P. Hansen, late U.S. Con- 
sul at Elsinore, Denmark. Edited by Charlie B. Simons. 


Square 18mo, 57 pages. Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


-_ 


“Invaluable to the Shakespearean student.”— University 
Magazine. 


“A very interesting tale of the mythical origin of the 
melancholy Dane.”—Saturday Evening Herald. 


“A careful reading of this work would make the play 
even more fascinating.”—TZhe Delphic. 


“Mr Hansen was in a position to write a valuable 
treatise, and he did not lose his opportunity.”—Camdbridge 
Tribune. 


“This small volume must not be judged by its size. In 
2 vivid and charming way it gives us the legend of Hamlet 
—a legend which suggested Shakespeare’s immortal tragedy. 
* * * * It is a weird, strange story, one thay 
must interest every reader "—/ntferjor. 


ts with a new name for six months. 


=> = 
‘ 


“It gives many facts not within the reach of ordinary 
readers in any cheap form.”—Prof. William $. Rolfe, in The 
Literary World.. 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by 
the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. ¢ 


“The Legend of Hamlet,” In cloth, will be mailed free to any UNITY subscriber sending us 


BROWNING’S WOMEN. 


By Mary E. Burt. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., LL. D. 


There can be no doubt that Miss Burt has discussed Brown- 
ing’s women with intelligent fairness.—C/icago Herald 


Admirers of the poet will read her analysis of character with 
special pleasure.—Cleveland Leader. 


There is a brightness and piquancy about the narratives that 
makes the book very readable.—Chautauquan. 


The wonder grows upon us that Miss Burt hae been able to 
weave so much of Browning’s phrase with her own woof with 
little sacrifice of effect. The author is clearly a critical, care- 
ful, admiring student ot Browning, from the standpoint of the 
literary club. The book can but meet with favor because of 
what it does, the way it does it, the spirit behind it, the power 
within it—New England Fournal of Education. 

We can cordially recommend her little volume to not only 
individual readers, but to members of the Browning clubs who 
are endeavoring to make a special study of the poet.—Soston 
Transcript. 

In her concise and graceful sentences she simplifies, analyzes 
and makes clear the deep ethical lessons of the author.—/nfer 
Ocean. 

Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
very graceful and clear. She is ever dignified and at ease.— 
Chicago Tribune, 

Every line of her study seems to have been weighed.— 
Chicago Daily News. 

“Browning’s Women” is certainly a most refined and 
scholarly tribute to the poet, with its fucid style and its polished 
accuracy of phrase.—Edgar Fawcett. 

Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 236 pages, price 31.00. For sale by the 
trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 


% CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
17g Dearborn Street, - . . CHICAGO, 


“ Browning’s Women” will be mailed free to any UNITY subseriber sending us $1.50 with 
anew name for one year. 


HE SOCIAL STATUS OF EUROPEAN 
AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 


By Kate BYAM MARTIN AND ELLEN M. HENROTIN. 


“ A brochure bearing the title ‘The Social Status of Eu- 
ropean and American Women’ is attracting much attention 
* * * and will no doubt attain a wide popularity among 
thoughtful people of all classes throughout the country. It 
proceeds from,the allied pens of Miss Kate Byam Martin and 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. The first portion of the little book is 
devoted to European women, French, German and English 
women being indicated by the phrase, and is written by Miss 
Martin, Thesecond part relates to American women, and is 
written by Mrs. Henrotin. The descriptions of women named 
in both parts of the work are characterized by close observation, 
a keen sense of the peculiarities of the various classes, high 
ideas of female manners and morals, and practical, intelligent 
thought on the relations of women to the different forms of 
social order in which they are placed. 

“ Miss Martin’s sketches of French, German and English 
women are taken from life and have a verisimilitude that is in- 
disputable. * * * Mrs. Henrotin’s sketch of American 
women is an effective picture of the women of the United 
States. * * * Many of its suggestions afford topics for 
profound thought, some for a slight degree of apprehension for 
the social future, and all are an incentive to labor and study 
for the advancement of the civilized agencies and for the suc- 
cess of all the means that may be adopted to render American 
girlhood, womanhood and. motherhood the ripest and most 
consummate pace of human culture and enlightenment. 

“Each of these writers has a graceful style, clearas crys- 
tal, bright with the polish it has received, possessing extraor- 
dinary vigor, but the vigor of a cultivated female mind, not of 
a virile mind, and charming in its grace and simplicity. 
Women of cultivation and waleoment who possess the taste, 
the understanding, the literary capacity and the leisure to place 
the results of their studies in social and domestic life before 
thoughtful readers of their own and the other sex, render an 
essential service to society and to women when they exercise 
their power in this respect.”—-Chicago Evening Fournal. 

Paper, 25 cents; cloth, socents. For — 2 the trade, or mailed on re- 


ceipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, 
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UNITY CLUBS. - 


The ‘Unity Club” is a Western institution, still in its infancy but rapid- 
ly growing. Historically, its origin has been connected with the Liberal 
Christian churches in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois and other neighbor- 
ing states, but logically the name implies merely the purpose of uniting 
effort in reading, study, and interchange of thought, and this united effort 
may be made equally well by those of different churches or no church, though 
practically it will be found that such clubs can be most readily formed by 
a group of personal acquaintances such as would naturally be found in a 


common church. 


Members of this growing circle of clubs have prepared for each other’s 
use a series of pamphlets as guides in the study of favorite subjects. Intro- 
ductory to the rest is one entitled 
or Mutual Improvement Societies U N ra Y¥ ee wy BS: 
in Town and Church, by Emma Endicott Marean. This leaflet contains 
in small compass many practical hints for the guidance of those desiring to 


form new clubs. A succinct list of “Ten Commandments” for literary cir- 
cles is a valuable feature. 


It contains also a descriptive list of our other leaflets for clubs, the titles 


of which may be summarized: Outline Studies in LowE t, toc.; in HOLMEs, 


‘1u0h GUO 1OJ OUIBU MOU BY YBIM OG TE SN Zuyppuos 


aeqtzosqns A LING suv 0} 01] PO[TVUl oq [TIM JUIUIGSTJIGOA PH STU} UT pourvu sjo,ydurud eu IV 


BRYANT and WHITTIER, 10c.; in GEORGE ELIoT, 10c.; in ROBERT 
BROWNING’S Poetry, 25c.; in Poritics, 1oc.; TEN GREAT NovELs, a guide 
to English fiction, 1oc.; THe MAsque OF THE YEAR, 10c.; THE LEGEND 


or HAMLET, giving side-light for Shakespeare students, 25c. New leaflets 
will be issued from time to time as demand arises. 


Price or ‘Unity CLuBs,”’ postT-PAID, 10 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn st., Chicago, 
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Blake’s Essays will be mailed toany UNITY siabscriber sending us $1.50 with a new 


name forone year, 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Supyects:—Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good” Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of , Censure, Flattery, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal . Death, 

Conscience as a Work, Superiority. 


The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world’s Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is reclous beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little k the ensed result of the thought of his 
best hours—hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflecti 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life an 
of bein The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim of enrichment, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all pas the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
can to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey—song of con- 

uest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.—Charles 

. B. Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr, Blake will —- and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has madea contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hoid 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 

lain, fine, discrimina l , of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense, 

e quaint, clear English, like that which has come down tous from other 
days, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.—Chicago ne. 

» The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a pire’ high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic =. of manner and turn of ‘pheaea, have 
much to do with this. oom likely a critic here and there will say that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, itis 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do notimagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists for a model, But itis evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors from their palettes have been floated off u hisown. Perhaps 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake’s 
essays on these subjects are much better than those of “ the wisest, test, 
meanest of mankind,” but “a consensus of the competent ’’ would probably 
assign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time.— The Index. ° 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. ¢ 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H- KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


Parker’s “ World of Matter” will be mailed to any UNITY subscriber sending us $1.50 with 


a new name for one year, and 13 cents extra for postage, 


THEODORE PARKER’S 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the Werld 
of Man. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by RBufus 
Leighton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 430° reduced from 98.60 
to $1.25. 


“It has been a great comfort to me often to think that after I have 
passed away some of my best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winged words. The things I value 
most are not always svch as get printed.”.—Zseodore Parker to Rafus 
Leighton. 


“This yolume is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an Ro ab gat listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 


ho ¢i s th light and heat in days that were dark and chilly. The 
sodaced ocles ought ry ive this nerenatal book a fresh lease on life and a 
new held. * rae’ The k contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 


Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 


ing to mutilate the book.”’— Unity. 


This volume, edited by Mr. Rurus LeicuTon, was first brought before 
the public in 1865. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularly upon the market. We have just concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. LEIGHTON by which we shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. The price, originally $2.50, we have 


REDUCED TO $1.25. 


The book contains 430 large duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
incloth. The general te an of subjects are as follows: The Material 
World and Man’s Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu: 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Each of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to torty sections;-for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Manto Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, Man’s Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England—the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past te the 
Future, the Next Half Century. & fale sth o> 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible in amy other 
form, except a sin a section which has been used in the recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 


*.* The book is for sale in Boston at Roberts Brothers’ Book Store, and 
may be obtained through the trade generally, or will be mailed on receipt 
of price ($1.25) by 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


POEMS oF JAMES VILA BLAKE 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Blake’s poetry than a 
singular purity of thought and style. * * * We recom- 
mend the volume as a whole to all who wish to see a novel 
landscape and breathe a fresh invigorating air—Fohkn W 
Chadwick, in the Index. 


Mr. Blake’s poetry is the expression of a sincere, sympath- 
etic and beautiful mind; it is gratefully unconventional, and it 
abounds with noble thoughts.—Zdwin D. Mead,in the Chris- 
tian Register. 


A superbly printed and bound collection of the poetical 
works of a Western author who is deserving of even greater 
popularity than he has attained.— Wrsconsin State Fournal. 


The verse is for the most part simple and graceful, and some 


of the poems disclose a deep poetic insight —Chicago Evening 


Fournal, 


A new essayist and a new poet, and strange to say, both in 
the same man; especially strange when we are compelled to 
add that when we read the essays, he seems a born essayist, 
and when we read the poems, he seems a born poet —NVew 
York Evangelist. 


One volume, 12mo., 188 pages. Cloth, dark red polished 
top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. For sale by the trade, or 
mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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A VOLUME OF VITAL, VIGOROUS AND VARIED VERSE. 


HEARTS OWN: 


VERSES 


SOME OPINIONS: 


(Wholly unsolicited.) 


There is not enough of it, but it is very good as far as it goes.—ANNA 


Bowrron AVERILL. 


Kt is poetry founded upon a rock—the rock of deep feeling; this is a 
of thought, and cortelaiy thought is not 
A Day”’ is very fine. I like “‘Growth’”’ very much, 


good foundation for the 
wa * > > > 
and “‘ The Gift of Years ”’ es 
ese poems commend 
and interesting, and, what is better still, are purity 
i I like the 


on throughout. .... 
Ana Howe, author of “ by Leaf the Roses Fail.” 


ially.—_F RANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK. 


The hymns are very simple and sweet.—LizetrE Woopwarp REESE. 


I admire the original simplicity of thought which the 
their freedom from modern word-jugglery. . 


Cowpin. 


NEWSPAPER EXPRESSIONS: 


Some expressions in it (“A Faded Flower’’) are as fine as the senti- 


merson’s poems will find 
y of these sentiments 


ments of Rossetti. . . . . Those who love 
much to charm them here in the purity and simplici 
and hopeful aspirations.— Coudersport (Pa.) Fourna 


The volume contains but ages, and its longest m has but nine 
oa * fine sentiment and aencebal touches.— 


stanzas. These are all mark 
Toledo Evening Bee. 


Many lines are true and good.— The Current. 
This 

- « « «+ “Dying at Eighty” is terse and strong. 

keen and sharply spent. “A Victor’s Mes 


Playing Clappers” are strokes of 
is danoptionsity fine.— Portland (Me. 


PRICE, 


” and “* On Secin 
Transcript. 


In Silk Cloth, 16mo. Bev- 
eled Edges, Gilt Top, 


75 CTs. 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 


KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 


, 


emselves to me as bright, original, thoughtful 
itself, in tone and ex- 
k very much.—CakOLINE 


s show, and 
:- 2" ¢ lines entitled 
“Defense” strike me as being very imaginative. —JasPpzerR BARNETT 


ook is something of a departure, and altogether an exception. It 
is written in a style quite its own, and with a force spent on an original 


“A Day”’ is 
i emphasis. ‘“‘ Vanished Lights ” 
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PRICr’ 


SaxinG 
Powpe 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking >wder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


PRYCE POWDER 


Clearance Sale of Rooks 


We have the following named books, somewhat 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postage paid, at greatly re- 
duced prices, to make room for new s ; 
Channing and Aiken Correspondence. 

Edited by Anna L. Le Breton. -_...............§ .& 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By 

Caartiee. 2. DECOKS. ........5s0chee eee ebeees .60 
Ways of The Spirit. By Frederick H. Hedge.. 1.00 
The Genius of Solitude. By William R. Alger. 1.00 
Heroines of Free Thought. By Sara A. Un- & - 

BOR WGRG . 6 cece cccces wccccncduupe eneedeasbsnene 
The Rising Faith. By C. A. Barto 
Divinity of Christ. By a Clergyman of the 

Church of England...-............. ..... 
Ingersoll and Moses. A reply by Rev. 8. 1. 

CURSE, Biel ccccns ébnéwe'c coddiieeiedia since 67 
Sacred Poetry. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D... .60 
Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. A Story for Chil- 

dren. By MaryC. Peckham.................. 
Faithful to the Light. A Story for Children. 

Dy Benen DD. Cheney ....- <odicstsunéh wdessies- 
Forest Mills. A Story for Children. By Louise 

Bis TREO... ..0- necewntauece cides 55 
Luther Miller’s Ambition. A Story for Chil- 

dren. By Lillie Montfort.................---- 
Two Saxon Maidens. Two Stories. In the 

times of Alfred the Great and of Baeda. By 

OE iliandis connie gives ee ee, Sy ie d 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MODERN 
UNITARIANISM. 


Essays and Sermons. 


Ry Rev. James FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., Rev. Josern 
ENRY ALLEN, Rev. SAMUEL R. Cattunop, Rev. 
Brooke HERForD, Rev. Jonn Warr CADWICK. 
Rey. Minot J. Savace, Rev. Epwarap Everett 
Haz, D.D., Rev. Toomas R. Siicer, Rev. Howarr 
N. Brown, Rev. Anprew P. Peasopy, D.D. 
RoBERT COLLYER, Rey. JosErH May. 
cloth. $1.25. 


Mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
WESTERN UNITARIAN &. 8. SOCIETY, 
(175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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AND COUNTRY, a twen 
te ~ illustrations in each issue 
Order, or 


pers. Thfs is the book 
till they cried, and 


Ht A Novel. By Mary 
* ete. 


Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
15. ,e Gray Weman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, 

author of “* Mary Barton,” etc. by P p 

6. Sixteen Complete Storics opular 

love, humorous and detective stories, stories o 
of adventure, of railway life, eto, all very io~ 


Seeret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 


stractions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needice work, embreblery and elegantly 


ye ‘s Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
Gnest collection of fairy stories ever published. ebil- 
dren will be hted with them. 

2. Maneaal 


if you choose to do so. 
be sent—all 


forty-three books, $5 00. Accep 
to W.8. Ide, Pres’t Fourth Nat'l Bank: 
Collins, Columbus Buggy 

Columbus. Address, 


un : 
Raenes the amount of the regular 
postpaid any the books in the list below and Crry 


enna form re eof them HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, and all 
pon GOOD PAPER. In cloth-bound form these books would cost onE 
book is complete. not abridged in any form. ORDER BY THE NU MBER. 


A 


very 
Recitations an a large | the 
school exhibitions and pu and 
ts. 


| 


TEN VALUABLE BOOKS FREE !! 


Sabine page monthly magazine containin 


free), in order to increase its circula- 
every one who will remit by Postal Note, Money 
yearly subscription—fifty cents—he will send 
AND COUNTRY for one year. These books 


at. Gectat, Knowledge ier the Million, « handy 
hook information for all, upon many and varieus 


a e illustrated. 
The Home Cook Book and Family Phyal- 
con ng 
hints to 


hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
keepers, also telling how to cure all com 

mon by simple home remedies. 
pA and Customs in Far Away Lands, « 
and instructive book of travels, describing 
habits, manners and customs of the people 
of countries, illustrated. 
Ballads. 


Same size as sheet music. 
By Hugh Conway, aa- 


Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 

of The House on the Marsh.” etc. 
vanion. A Novel. By ‘‘The Duchess,” 

y Bawn,”’ etc. 

A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 


* ete. 
gm the Snow. A Novel. By B. L. Far- 
= -an d-Chees@and-Kisses,” etc. 
A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
" ete. 


Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
the Whirlwind: A Novel. B Mary 
wind. ovet. 
Pt on , 
Carleon. 


Middieton's Money,” etc. 
A Novel. By Miss M. EF. Baad. 
6 Audley's Secret,"’ ete. 

Sawa. A Novel. By the author of 


A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, an- 


g O't-.” etc. 
A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
Oman iu White,” etc. 

A Novel. By Mra. Henry Wood, author of 


Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
Halifax, Gentleman,” ete. 

A thrilling narrative by Dan 
the adventures of « castaway on a 


© Poultry Pay. A practical and 
articles by Mr. P it. Jacobs, Poultry 
and Gardens,” 

and Chemical Experimenta, a 
to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
ments with simple agents. 


contai eight charming 
ceteliow “Whittier, Byron, 


Upon receipt of subscription price, the ten books you select will be sent you, 

if you request it, special terms by which you can make from 
The ENTIR LIST of—43—books a 

paid—on receipt of ONLY ONE DOLLAR. Clubs of Seven for Ciry anv CountTRY 
one year and ten books, $3.00. Clubs of Six for Crry anp COUNTRY one year and the entire list of 
t this generous offer atonce. ARE WE RELIABLE? Wereferyou 


petees and also, 
to $10.00 per week with little effort, 
CITY AND CouNTRY for one year will 


CHINESE 
WATERMELON, 


146 & 148 W. Washington St. 
Our eeitosun “TELLS THE WHOLE STORY’”’ 


For the GARDENER, the FARMER and those who 
love PLANTS and FLOWERS. We will send this Catalogue with 
one packet of any of the following NOVELTIES, most of which are offered by no 
other seedsman, on receipt of seven 2-cent stamps: NkW CHINESE WATERMELON, 
CHINESE RADISH, BRIDGEPORT CABBAGE, LEETS SWEET CORN, CHICAGO PICKLE 
CUCUMBER, VAUGHAN’S PHEASANT’S EYE PANSY, SWEET PEA VESUVIUS, or one 
packet each of these seven kinds with catalogue for $1.00, postpaid. 


Kt will pay Address J. C. VAUGHAN, 


Om apes St 146 & 148 W. Washington 8t., CHICAGO. 


Francisco will 
Leave Chicago 


Via Missouri Pacific Ry. 
without extra charge. 

over privil 
Pullman Pa 


April 19, May 3, and May 19. 
St. Louis and Kansas City April 20, May 4 and 20. 
visit to Old Mexico 
eturn different route; stop- 
anted; tickets good for six months. 
farsthrough. Call on or address 
JNO. E. ENNIS, 8 Washington-st., Chicago. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL. | LAST CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS. — 


Our last Pullman Palace Car Excursion for San 


en ADVERTISERS should address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
10 Spruce Street, New York City, 
For SELECT LIST OF 1,000 NEWSPAPERS, 
Will be sent FREE, on application. 


SHOT FOR BED BUGS! Dutcher’s Im- 
proved kills instantly, and remains a trap 
intruders. Use it thor 


| Dead 
i 
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oughly and sleep Ip peace 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


For Girls and Young Women. Schoo! Course, Co!l- 
legiate Course, Teachers’ Course. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


—— 


To introduce them we will 
xe rey 1,000 Sell 
achines. If you want one 


send us your name, P.O. and express office at 


: 


a 3%. The National Co., 23 Dey St., N.Y. 


